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We learn that the author of the above “inquiry” was 
the pastor of a Baptist Church in Great Britain. Whether 
he is now living we are not informed. The author states 
that he was appointed to preach before the Hampshire 
Association, and that the questions assigned him to answer 
were, “WHat ARE THE CAUsEs OF THE Decne or Re- 
LIGION IN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, AND WHAT ARE THE 
BEST MEANS OF EFFECTING ITS REVIVAL!” ‘These very 
important questions he discusses with considerable ability. 
By the vote of the association the discussion was given to 
the public, and soon reaches its third edition. We know 
not that it has ever been re-published in this country. And 
we would here venture to suggest to our Baptist brethren, 
that an abridgement of this work adapted to their churches, 
and published in the form of a tract, would be likely to prove 
highly beneficial to their own denomination by withdraw 
ing attention from a circumstance to the essence of religion: 
a result among all Christians most devoutly to be wished. 

The questions discussed by our author are questions of 
high importance to every branch of our American Zion ; 
aud to none more so than to the Presbyterian and Congre 
gational churches. ‘That the special influences of the Spi- 
rit are withheld, and that there is throughout the Church 
a sad declension of vital piety, is but too evident. Sine: 
the days of Edwards, the Congregational and Presbyterian 
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churches of this country have often been visited with re- 
markable spiritual refreshings. With but little interruption, 
they have continued to shed their rich influences on our 
churches, our colleges, our academies, until within a few 
years past. In some instances, as in that of Berkshire, 
whole counties have been drenched in the heavenly shower. 
These revivals have been confined to no district, to no de- 
nomination, to the exhibition of no particular views of doc- 
trine, nor yet to any particular class of men. Commencing 
at the east, they spread to the south and west, refreshing 
and strengthening the churches, and like the tide of the 
ocean gaining at one place what they lost at another. But 
for causes which every lover of Zion should be anxious to 
know, they have taken their departure, with here and there 
a solitary exception. 

With this withdrawal of special spiritual influences, there 
is a corresponding declension of vital piety. ‘There re- 
mains much of the form of godliness for which we should 
be thankful. There is much activity and liberality in sus- 
taining our various benevolent institutions ; but the living 
energy, the spirit which vital piety imparts, is comparatively 
absent. ‘That itis so, there are many witnessess to testify. 
The great want of success attending the labours of our 
ministry is one witness. ‘Fhe alienations and distractions 
in the Church are another. Whilst we should speak of 
these things, not in the language of reproof, but in that of 
mourning and lamentation, we should be diligent in our 
inquiries after the causes of this wide spread declension, 
and when diseovered we should labour to remove them. 

The high political feeling which has distracted the coun- 
try for a few years past, is doubtless one cause. Strong 
political excitements, because they deeply interest, are inti- 
mately connected with the prosperity of religion. And as 
every man pleads the good of his country, and the superior 
wisdom of the measures he upholds, and the superior 
claims of the candidate he advocates, all stand on the same 
theoretic foundation ; but when they differ, they are the poles 
apart. In proportion to their confidenee im the purity of 
their motives and the superior wisdom of their policy, is 
their party bitterness and rancour. And when hostile par- 
ties come into collision, as they frequently do, and at every 
point, it is like two angry waves of the sea, foaming and 
raging, and casting up mire and dirt. 
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Within the last few years the political excitement of the 
country has, to some extent, enlisted every mind. It has 
divided families, separated old and tried friends, flung the 
apple of discord into towns and villages, and caused the land 
to echo with the din of party contest. It has converted the 
press into an engine of slander and personal abuse. It has 
so poisoned this fountain, that, instead of pure streams, it is 
pouring out putrid torrents, which cause the whole country 
tomourn. And this feeling has entered the Church, and 
has occupied far more than its just proportion of the atten- 
tion of its members. But one feeling at a time can deeply 
interest. No matter what that feeling is, or what excites it, 
it excludes for the time every other. These feelings on 
political subjects have so occupied worldly men, that a 
lodgement for a religious consideration could not be made 
in their minds. And they have so interested religious men 
as to withdraw them from the weekly lecture, and other 
religious exercises. And where the feeling has produced 
neither of these results, it has so abated religious fervour in 
thousands of instances as to produce inaction. ‘There is 
not a pastor in the land who has made himself acquainted 
with the state of his people, and who has traced up the low 
state of religion to its causes, who will not recognize this 
as one of them. 

The increase of a worldly spirit in the Church is another 
cause. Perhaps there is no country on earth where the 
Church is in so much danger from this cause as our own. 
Most other nations have reached fixedness, if not the decre- 
pitude of old age, whilst with us every thing is new and 
young and elastic. Our nation is pursuing a career with 
the strength and the strides of a giant. Our population is 
rapidly increasing, and there is a proportional increase in 
the value of property. And then we are a people of bound- 
less enterprise. Canals and railroads are cutting up our 
vallies, and running along our rivers, and penetrating our 
forests, and scaling our mountains, and stretching over our 
prairies. By diminishing distance, they add to time ; and 
by increasing the facility of intercourse and transportation, 
they increase the business and bustle of the country a thou- 
sandfold. And these improvements, wherever extended, 
greatly excite the public mind. ‘Through their influence 
the country village whose very houses sleep to-day, is all 
excitement to-morrow, ‘The peaceful river whose waters 
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nothing ever disturbed but the bark canoe, and on whose 
banks are heard the echoes of the woodman’s axe to-day, in 
the course of a few months is ploughed by the steamer, and 
its banks are studded with rising towns and cities. Such is 
the rapid increase of these improvements, and of business ; 
and such frequently is the sudden rise of property, that men 
seem crazy in the pursuit of gain. Since the possession of 
money raises to influence, respectability and office, there 
seems to be a public mania for the acquisition of wealth. 
This is the all-absorbing object. Now what we desire to 
say is, that this feeling has gained admission within the 
sacred enclosures of the Church, and has done much to 
produce this lamented declension of vital piety. All over 
the land, church-members, and elders, and in some in- 
stances ministers, forgetful of God and duty, are out in this 
giddy pursuit of the world. 

That the church permits subordinate subjects to oc- 
cupy too much of its time and strength is yet another cause. 
The Church as such, and its every individual member, 
should have but one grand object in view. That object 
should be the glory of God by the conversion of men. To 
this, every other should be both subordinate and subservi- 
ent. It is truly sad to see how widely the church, in every 
age, has departed from this obvious rule. And by its de- 
parture from it at this day; by diverting the best of her 
talent to minor subjects, which cause strife and alienation, 
she has much weakened her influence on the world, and 
done much to stay the genial influence of the Spirit. A 
good report of those who are without, is of high importance 
to an individual Christian, still more so to a minister, and 
more so still toa whole church. It is therefore of prime 
importance, that every thing tending to injure the character 
of a church in the esteem of the public, should be carefully 
avoided. 

Every reader will recollect the excitement created but 
a few years since by the controversy on New Measures. 
How much precious time and talent were expended in their 
advocacy, and in opposition to them. Had every man 
prayerfully and meekly pursued scriptural measures, and 
in a scriptural way promoted revivals, how much good 
might have been effected. But each party considering it- 
self either the censor or the keeper of the other, hostility 
was excited, collision ensued, and the work of the Lord 
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was neglected. Were it not for the life-preserving influ- 
ence of controversy, the more objectionable features of 
those measures would have soon passed away. Being of 
mushroom growth, they would have died with the rapidity 
with which they came to life. ‘The pious and judicious, 
as soon as they saw their ultimate tendency, would have 
withdrawn from them their countenance. But their life 
was protracted by controversy; and now that they are 
dead as it regards credit and character, unless with the 
weak and fanatical, the controversy has left a mildew on 
the churches which may continue for years. 

The same may be said in reference to the feelings that 
are becoming rife on the subject of slavery. On the ab- 
stract question, no good men differ. Liberty, until for- 
feited by crime, is the inalienable right of every man. But 
when, as with us, slavery has become interwoven with the 
civil constitution, and with domestic relations, good men 
may differ as to the best time and way of removing it. On 
this point, we see that they do differ. And this difference 
is likely to kindle a fire in the churches, which will burn 
until none can hinder it. If the time, and talent, and zeal, 
and money now expended in this controversy were ex- 
pended in promoting evangelical religion, how much evil 
might be prevented, how much good might be effected ! 

‘These things we state, not for the purpose of giving point 
to a paragraph, but to illustrate the position that the 
church, to the detriment of piety, permits subordinate sub- 
jects to occupy too much of her time and strength. There 
is no statute to prohibit us from talking or writing about 
measures old or new. ‘There is no reason why the church 
should not pray and labour for the removal of slavery, as 
well asof any other evil. But ministers and Chistians should 
pursue these and kindred subjects only so far as they subserve 
the interests of the church. ‘To give them undue promi- 
nence, is to do them no good, and the cause of religion in- 
jury. Repentance towards God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, were the great doctrines which Paul preached 
the world over. These strike at the root of every sin. 
When we leave the inculcation of these doctrines and 
direct our main attention to the removal of particular sins, 
we are beating the air. We leave the trunk of the deadly 
Upas unhurt. When these great doctrines are laid aside 
for declamation and agitation on other and minor subjects 
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we turn away from the path marked out by Christ and his 
Apostles, and cannot expect a blessing. That the strife, 
and alienation, and bad feeling produced by controversy 
on these minor subjects, have done much to stay the influ- 
ences of the Spirit, admits not of a doubt. And not only 
so, they have subjected our church to reproach, and its 
ministry, in many instances to contempt. ‘There isa spirit 
of tanaticism abroad in the land, which is making stre- 
nuous efforts to take into its own hands the management 
of our civil and moral institutions. Ultraism is the order 
of the day. It is the key to which every man is required 
to pitch his feelings. Until it is suppressed; until com- 
mon sense, and the wisdom, and the meekness of genuine 
piety gain the ascendency; there is but little hope that the 
cloud of mercy, which in years past watered our Zion, will 
again return. 

- Another cause is, the corruption of revivals of religion. 
That God’s design is to convert the world to the sceptre 
of his Son, through the instrumentality of genuine revivals, 
is a general and well founded opinion. ‘To prevent the 
effort, the devil will call all his skill into requisition. And 
as he cannot prevent revivals, he will labour to corrupt 
them. And in this work of corruption he has been alas! 
but too successful. 

How soon, by his wiles and arts, he gained the ascen- 
dency in the church of Corinth! When the Apostolical 
church was rapidly spreading throughout the Roman 
world, how very soon he caused the mere renouncing of 
idols to be taken for conversion to God; and filled the 
church to-day, with those who but yesterday were crowd- 
ing the temples of Jupiter or Diana, without any change in 
moral character. How soon were the revivals which oc- 
curred under the ministry of Whitfield, and his coadjutors 
corrupted by such men as Davenport! ‘The indiscretions 
of that man put an end to the great revival at Boston, 
ninety years ago. And not only so, but, as Dr. Beecher 
informs us, he created such prejudices against evangelical 
religion, as made old Calvanists formal; semi-Calvanists, 
Arminians;—Arminians Unitarians, and Unitarians Uni- 
versalists. And the same individual informs us in a letter 
written in 1827, that there were in the city and region of 
Boston, orthodox churches, in which for eighty years there 
had not been a common evening lecture; nor could there 
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be, owing solely to the extravagance in revivals which oc 
curred almost a century before. Moral experiments take 

long time to develope their real resulis. Fanaticism 
soon expends its force, and in its state of collapse is but 
one remove from death. 

But a few years since and our hearts were gladdened by 
accounts of revivals borne to us by every breeze, and from 
every portion of the country. ‘They occurred under the 
preaching of such men as Payson, Nettleton, and of others 
yet living and labouring for the welfare of Zion. But soon 
men arose, in character like Davenport,—good men, though 
deluded—honest, though mistaken, who introduced means 
into these revivals by which, in the view of their judicious 
promoters, they were corrupted and perverted—means 
which were adapted to produce only powerful mental and 
nervous excitement. Their advocates rapidly multiplied; 
and the excitements created soon swept over a Jarge portion 
of the church. Controversy ensued. Old fashioned revi- 
vals first ceased: and soon afterwards the new fashioned 
also. And the church was left without revivals after any 
fashion. And what is worst of all is, there is a feeling of 
distrust on the whole subject of revivals resting on the 
minds of good men, which in many cases, excludes the ex- 
ercise of faith in reference to them. ‘The feeling of confi- 
dence is greatly weakened, and the cry to heaven ascends 
with a faltering accent, “Send O Lord, by whom thou wilt 
send.” 

intimately connected with this subject, stands the hasty 
admission of members to our Churches. Indeed this is a 
part of the disastrous system of measures to which we have 
just alluded. By distorted views of divine truth, the pas- 
sions are greatly excited; and, then, by a pressing home of 
the duty of immediate submission, without any adequate 
explanation of what that duty includes, delusive hopes are 
soon begotten. ‘These hopes are regarded as the evidence 
of conversion, and those who cherish them are hurried 
within the enclosures of the Church. All this is done whilst 
the feelings are in a stormy state. ‘There is no time given 
for reflection, self-examination, deliberation. The number 
of members is greatly increased. Great good is seemingly 
done. But when feeling subsides, what was esteemed the 
power of religion, subsides with it. The Church is in- 
creased, but not strengthened. It has gained accessions, 
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but it is the accession which the human body acquires by 
death. ‘The Christian character is defective in all, in some 
irregular, in others monstrous. ‘Their religion is one of 
frames and feelings. And in proportion as they were ex- 
cited, is the profound torpor into which they relapse. ‘To 
many it would seem as if the history of the Christian 
Church were written in vain. How plainly does it teach 
us, that it is of no advantage to religion to take men by 
surprise, and that a deeper wound cannot be inflicted on 
the church, than the admission of the unworthy to its 
communion. ‘The cross must be taken up intelligently to 
be taken up aright. “Those who take up religion in a 
pang, will throw it down in a fret.” It was the speedy ad- 
mission of improper members that so soon tarnished the 
glory of the ancient Church. ‘This was the process which 
prepared it for receiving and nurturing the seed which 
soon grew up into the huge tree of papal superstition, 
whose roots struck down to hell, and whose baleful 
branches overshadowed the world. ‘T'his was the cause of 
the spiritual paralysis which, for four generations, dead- 
ened the energies of our pilgrim churches. Members of an 
improper character were admitted—piety soon declined— 

the spirit of the world soon reigned in the Church—disci- 
pline was relaxed, and error in doctrine and practice spread 
itself through New England like fire in a wood. Nor has 
New England yet recovered from the effects of her mistake. 
If history is philosophy teaching by experience, it requires 
neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, to predict simi- 
lar results from the same cause. "That the same cause Is 
now in operation is not denied. By fifties and hundreds 
are individuals admitted to the churches, who buta few 
days previous were sneering at the vulgarity or eccentricity 
of the preacher. And if we are not wrongly informed, to 
such a degree is discipline prostrated in some of our 
churches, that members cannot be called to an account for 
denying the atonement and the divinity of the Lord that 
bought them. ‘To a great extent has the wind already 
been sown; and unless God in mercy avert it, a coming 
generation will reap the whirlwind. 

Another cause is, the encroachment of errors, and the 
means taken to arrest their progress. It is somewhat curi- 
ous to observe the currents and counter-currents of doc- 
trinal opinions in the Church, and their influence on piety 
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and evangelical religion. ‘The individual that would spread 
a correct analysis of this subject before the world would do 
a lasting benefit. In‘the Church of England, and in the 
Episcopal Church of this country, vital piety increases just 
in the proportion that loose Arminian opinions are laid 
aside, and the doctrines of grace, as taught in their articles, 
are embraced. Our respect for, and confidence in, that 
Church, are induced not by its Arminian 'Tomlins, or Arian 
Clarks, or Paleys, or bigoted and exclusive Potters, and 
Horseleys, but by its Calvinistic and devoted Scotts and 
Newtons, and Cecils and Richmonds. It is by the preach- 
ing and the writings of such men as these that its life and 
light are continued. ‘The same may be said of the Church 
of Scotland. In proportion as it declined from the high 
doctrines of its standards, did the damp of spiritual death 
descend upon it. And it is only in the proportion of its re- 
turn to these doctrines, that we see its light again reviving. 
\nd such is the case with the Churches of continental Eu- 
rope. As they return to the doctrines of the immortal re- 
formers of Geneva and Wittemberg, there is a return to life 
and light. ‘This is one current. 

Amongst us there is another running counier to this, 
and with which an attempt is made to connect the very 
same results. There has been a marvellous increase of 
new opinions of late. And a strong effort is making to 
counect revivals and vital piety with their reception, and 
opposition to revivals and “rotten hearted formality,” with 
their rejection. How much honesty there is in all this we 
will not say. It is never safe to give to those a bad name, 
who are conscientiously opposed to our opinions and prac- 
tices, 

The doctrines to which we allude, are such as these ; 
that we are born without sin,—that the sinner 1s able of 
himself to do the whole will of God—that there is no abso- 
lute necessity in his case for any special spiritual influence 
to effect his regeneration—that there is no imputation of 
the sins of his people to Christ, nor of the righteousness of 
Christ to his people—and that Christ by his death secured 
the salvation of no one. These doctrines and others that 
uaturally flow from them, entirely in opposition as they are 
io those of our standards, have recently been propagated 
with great zeal and some ability. Under the preaching of 
‘oine of their pious advocates, revivals of religion have oc- 
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curred. And from that fact the conclusion has been drawn, 
yes, and believed by many, that these are revival doctrines, 
and that their advocates are revival preachers. ‘This is 
proclaimed to the world. But this is no new device. We 
are witnessing its repetition for the hundredth time. It 
was the course pursuec. by Arius, Arminius, Socinus end 
their followers. It was the course pursued ninety years 
ago in New England, and which opened upon its churches 
the flood-gate of those errors to which we have already ad- 
verted. But a few years since, and our churches were 
walking in unity and love, and enjoying rich refreshings 
from the Lord throughout all our borders. It is not so now. 
And why? May it not, in part, be owing to the introduc 
tion of these errors ? 

In respect to the Presbyterian branch of the church, 
we owe it alike to the spread of the truth, to the cause oi 
pure revivals, and to the cause of benevolence to maintain 
the doctrines of our standards. We compel none to unite 
with us. Our Church is so far a voluntary association. 
Nor should any seek a union with us, but those who sin 
cerely embrace the symbols of our faith. And if after uni- 
ting with us, they see good reasons for changing their 
opinions, they should state them and withdraw from us. 
This would be a dignified and high-minded course, and 
would be approved by every man. ‘The corrupt and cor- 
rupting doctrine which makes subscription to articles ol 
faith not a matter of conscience, but a matter of course, 
should be repudiated by every man. When it is the pre- 
valent sentiment of our Church, we have reached the latitude 
of storms, and whirlpools, and darkness. Revivals which 
are not the result of truth carried home to the heart by the 
Divine Spirit, are spurious. And of course as the truth is 
repudiated, pure revivals must decline. And the perma- 
nence of all those institutions which have in view the 
alleviation of human misery by the unusual spread of 
the gospel, depends upon the maintenance of the truth. 
‘These will decline, or be perverted, as the truth is forsaken. 
The love of the truth is the mainspring of benevolence, as 
it is of piety. Error whilst yet in the minority, and con- 
tending for the supremacy, may be very liberal and catholic. 
She will assume every winning way to attract admiration. 
But when she has gained her object.-—when she has put on 
the purple, and assumed the reins of influence, she puts ot! 
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her armour, and amid the inactivity and torpor she creates 
around her, she draws the curtains and retires to rest. 
These things, taken in connection with the evil passions 
which they excite, should render every individual very care- 
ful about siding with the theological novelties and novelists 
of the day, to the giving up of the good old ways. 

And if the spread of errors in doctrine has been influ- 
ential in suspending the special influences of the Spirit, so 
also have been some of the means taken to arrest them. 
“'The maladies of the mind, like those of the body, are not 
to be healed but by a kind and friendly hand.” Forgetting 
this, good men have so set themselves in opposition to error 
and errorists as rather to spread than to extirpate the one, 
and to encourage than t6 convert the other. The embers 
have been so beaten, as to increase and extend the flame. 

What is to be the result of the spirit abroad in the land, 
it is impossible to conjecture. In Church and State, a war 
is raging against whatever is venerable by age, or reverend 
by usage. We seem on the confines of great changes. 
The elements of our civil and religious character, which 
we fondly hoped were becoming fixed, are again afloat. In 
what way or manner they will settle down again, God only 
knows. Euapunging seems to be the order of the day. 
And whether, in the conflict between truth and error, any 
of the precious doctrines under whose preaching our 
Church has grown to its present extent and influence, are 
to be surrounded by the black lines and crossed by the red, 
heaven only knows. 

Dependence upon men and means, to the forgetfulness 
of God, is another cause of declension. "This, at the 
present day, is a crying sin of the Church. Instead of 
looking to God, we are looking to men. When a Church 
feels the need of reviving, instead of humbling themselves 
before God, they cast around to see where some revival 
preacher can be found. If the man can be procured, there 
is nothing to be done but to hear him; and without any 
previous humiliation, or repentance, or wrestling prayer, 
the revival comes of course. ‘This is a pains saving, anda 
labour saving expedient. It is a prevalent dishonouring 
of God, over which hundreds of God’s ministers, and thou- 
sands of God's people, are mourning in secret places. 

The objections to this plan are such as these. It begets 
a distaste for the ordinary means of grace, and for the more 
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secret and private duties of religion. It imperceptibly with- 
draws faith and confidence from God, and centres them in 
the instrument. It begets a taste for excitement which is 
unfriendly to the perfection of the new man, in Christ. 
After a few repetitions of this course in the same church, 
it is reduced to such a state that it will regard no service 
as performed to edification unless it is accompanied by trick, 
eccentricity, or novelty. A diseased appetite is created, 
which loathes the “sincere milk of the word,” which re- 
lishes nothing unless highly spiced. And in addition to 
all this, there is such a heat of external zeal created as 
causes the spirit of piety to evaporate. 

Tro the production of spiritual declension, different 
causes operate in different ages and countries; yes, and in 
the same age and country. ‘The causes now enumerated 
are those now working, and whose desolating influences are 
now widely felt. ‘They are not all equally felt in the same 
place. But the indirect, the collateral influence of all of 
them, is felt all over the Church. As the mountains of ice 
floating from the poles towards the equator, chill the atmos- 
phere of regions where they are never seen, so these causes. 
spread a chilly atmosphere around churches where they 
are but little known, and less understood. 

Our limits will permit but a few remarks on the means 
necessary to secure the special influences of the Spirit. 

The Church should obtain settled and definite views of 
its duty. ‘That duty is pointed out in the parting command 
of the Saviour to his disciples, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” ‘This will con- 
tinue its main duty until it is performed unto the letter. 
And it is the most ennobling object that can occupy the 
human mind. ‘The mind filled with it, is a noble mind. 
It has neither room nor time for petty objects that distract 
without profiting. The heart engaged in it is a warm 
heart. It has no unoccupied affection to bestow on minor 
subjects. ‘The church vigorous in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject, isa church revived. It waters others, and God waters 
it. ‘The prayers it sends to heaven for others, bring down 
upon it the dew of Heaven. / They are like the electric 
fluid, which leaping from the earth pierces the bosom of 
the dark cloud that attracts it, and opens upon the spot 
from which it has gone up a deluge of rain. 

And personal holiness must be more cultivated. It has 
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been well remarked, that Christianity is to influence man- 
kind not so much by its open triumphs, as by the silent 
and unseen operation of its principles, on the hearts and 
lives of its professors. Each Christian, however limited 
may be his sphere, is surrounded by some on whom he 
may exert a constant influence. The aggregate of this in- 
fluence is immense. And it depends principally on per- 
sonal Christian character. ‘The spirit of the age is adverse 
to the cultivation of eminent holiness. In our efforts to 
cultivate the wilderness, there is danger of neglecting our 
own vineyards. Unless the spirit of the age is resisted, 
there is danger that it will remove the acceptable sacrifice 
trom the altar, and extinguish the fires that consume it, 
and leave us a temple without the schechinah, 

And individual influence must be more extensively 
exerted. One great design of God in the conversion of an 
individual, is to secure his influence in promoting the reign 
of holiness. And unless when converted we exert our in- 
fluence to the utmost, one great design of our conversion 
is frustrated. Church members look far too much to min- 
isters, and missionaries, and benevolent societies, to the 
neglect of their own duty,—thinking that when they do 
their part in sustaining them, their duty is done. Before 
the Spirit is e xtensively poured out, this sentiment must 
be banished from the Church. It is a sinful compounding 
with God; a bargain and sale to get rid of the cross, which 
God cannot bless. God is not about to convert the world 
by a committee. It is by the light of religion in the hearts 
and lives of his people that spiritual influences are to be se- 
cured, that the kingdom and the greatness of the kingdom 
are to be given to the people and saints of the Most High. 

Christians must learn to live to God in all their social 
relations. As an even pulse is preferable to one of feverish 
rapidity, so is a constant living to God in our varied re- 
lations, to occasional excitements. Like the evergreens of 
the forest, the Church should be ever verdant. Religion 
must be made an every day concern. It is not merely a 
part of a life. It is itself a life. 

Ministers must be more constant and regular in instruct- 
ing the young in the Bible and catechism; and in visiting 
and praying with their people from house to house. Yet 
this should not be done to the neglect of diligent and care- 
ful preparation for the pulpit. ‘The Sabbath should 
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day of prayer to the minister; otherwise there is reason to 
fear, that with their congregations, it will be a day of fast. 
ing. 'The officers and private members of the Church 
should be evermore devising and executing prudent mea- 
sures glorify God and save souls. Christians should be 
as charitable as their religion—as elevated in feeling as 
is the heaven for which they hop€—and as constant in 
their efforts to do good as is the sun in shedding its rays 
upon the earth. We talk and write about protracted meet- 
ings, and special measures for promoting religion ;—but 
what the Church wants, is a protracted living to God by its 
members. 

One other remark, and we are done. To cause the 
genial wind to blow over the Church, and to bring down 
the rain and the dew of the Spirit upon its parched and 
thirsty wastes, Zion must exert the power of prayer. The 
Church must be imbued with the spirit of devotion. She 
must send forth the voice of prayer to reach the ears of 
those that are around her, and to arrest the attention of 
the careless ones. When she thus prays from a heart filled 
with divine love, and agonising for the conversion of sin- 
ners, the ways of Zion will not long mourn. Thousands 
will be seen crowding her gates. The sighing of h 
priests will be changed into praise—the deep afilictions of 
her virgins into rejoicing——her tears will be wiped away, 
as the days of her mourning are ended. + 
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Art. IL. Review or GuRNEY ON THE SABBATH. 
By Rev. Joun R. Apams, Londunderry, N. H. 


Brief remarks on the Histo: y, Authority, and Use of the Sabbath By 
Joseph John Gurney. With notes bu M. Stuart Andover: Flagge,. 
Gould and Newman, 1833. (From the 2d London edition.) pp. 120 


Ir isan animating and encouraging fact that the pub- 
lic mind is beginning to be direeted with peculiar interest 
to the defence of the Christian Sabbath. Various ecclesias- 
tical bodies, both in this and the Father land—private 
Ciilisuais aud public Journalists, are instituting the inqgul 
ry, what can be done to prevent the alarming and increas 
ing desecration of Holy time, and promote the sanctity of 
the Christian Sabbath. Upon the result of their judicious, 
persevering and united action, depend not only the interests 
of pure religion, but the perpetuity of civil and domestic 
Institutions. 

In England, the works of Daniel Wilson, now Bishop 
of Calcutta, and of Joseph John Gurney, have exercised 
much interest ; and it may be owing to their timely appear 
ance, that the attention of the Bishop of London, and other 
prelates, is directed, at the present time, to the important 
inquiry, what can be done to vindicate the Sabbath of the 
Lord? 

Among other plans, knowing that the Parliamentary 
grant for the erection of Churches is not sufficient to meet 
present wants, they are promoting this same object by vol- 
untary contributions. And it is gratifying to perceive that 
some of the Legislators of that land, are determined not to 
let the subject rest till existing abuses are corrected. Very 
recently, bills have passed the House of Commons incorpo 
rating rail road companies and other associations for public 
accomodation, with the express proviso, that such compa 
nies are to suspend their operations upon the Lord’s day. 
In some instances, they have failed to become laws by the 
non-coneurrence of the House of Lords. Were their 
Lordships universally as conscientious as one of their num 
ber, who will not ride to church, except in extreme cases, for 
lear that he shall detain servants from the sanctuary of th: 
Most High, England might have been in this respect. by 
her direct legislation, an example for the world ! 
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The work, which stands at the head of this article, is a 
reprint of the English edition of the same, and has for its 
object, as the title shows, “the History, Authority and Use 
of the Sabbath.” The author belongs to the Society ot 
Friends, and is favorably known by other products of his 
pen. In this Manual he has shown candor and research— 
freedom from denominational bias, and a sincere love of 
the word of God. His arguments are brief, scriptural and 
forcible ; and the Notes of Prof. Stuart, though few in num- 
ber, add strength to the original argument. 

The first inquiry of the author relates to the Patriarchal 
Sabbath. Did such a Sabbath exist, and was it instituted 
by God, when it is said, “ And God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it. Because that in it he had rested 
from all his work, which God created and made?” ‘This 
is a very important inquiry, for if a Sabbath existed prior 
to the Jewish Sabbath, then it is admitted that it could not 
be designed for a peculiar people, but must be of universal 
obligation. 

Paley, anc those who agree with him, have mentioned 
that the Sabbath was instituted for the first time, when the 
descendants of Abraham were in the wilderness. The 
learned Dean does not suppose it was originally establish- 
ed at Mount Sinai, but at the period referred to, in Ex. 16. 
“ 'To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord.” 
&c. &c. His principal objection to the existence of the 
Patriarchal Sabbath consists in the silence of the Scriptures 
respecting it. But this, if it amounts to any thing, proves 
too much. In the words of Mr. Gurney : 


“We know that after the settlement of the Israelites in the land of 
Canaan, the law of Moses and the Sabbath, as forming a part of it, were 
publicly recognized and in full force; yet no mention is made of the 
Sabbath in the book of Judges, the two books of Samuel, and the first 
book of Kings, which comprise a period of five hundred years. Although 
circumcision was a ceremony of marked importance during the contin 
uance of the Mosaic dispensation, no mention is made of that rite in the 
whole history of the Bible, from the days of Joshua to those of John the 
Baptist.” p. 19. 


But more than this, when Paley says that he regards 
the charge made in Ex. 16, as the institution of the Sab- 
bath, what is there in the form of expression to show that 
it was the announcement of a New Institution! So far as 
the structure of language throws light on the subject, it ap- 
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pears that the specific object was to inform the Jews of a 
particular course of duty respecting the gathering of man- 
na, and this in view of an ordinance of God already estab- 
lished. And besides, with what propriety could it be said 
in view of the violation of the Sabbath, v. 28, “ How long 
refuse ye to keep my commandments and my laws,” if the 
ordinance had been established only the day before? I 
the argument of Paley rests on the 16th Chap, of Exod., 
which is introduced without any evidence of special and 
independent enactment, except with reference to the ob- 
ject distinctly mentioned—it seems weak in comparison 
with the accumulated proofs adduced by our author in 
support of the Patriarchal Sabbath. After presenting va- 
rious evidences in defence of his opinion, Mr. Gurney comes 
to the conclusion that the sabbatical institution forms a 
part of the law of God, as it was originally revealed—and 
for the following reasons : 


1. ‘Because the sacred historion, immediately after describing the 
x day’s work of creation, and the resting of the Creator on the seventh 
day, expressly declares that ‘God blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
t’ that is, devoted it to holy purposes, 
2. Because the institution is founded on a divine pattern—on the re 
orded exainple of the Almighty himselt 
3. Because in the very nature of things, such an institution Is nece 
for the due and orde 
ulture of our immortal! part; and thus like that pure theology tron 
it is inseparable, it is applicable to the moral wants of all ma 


vy worship of our Creator, and forthe etlect 


Lin aii ages 
1. Because it involves an acceptable exercise of faith in God, who i 
ised to provide for the wants of his children, without requiring eithei 
m themselves, or from the infirm creatures over which they rule, a 
rpetual succession oi days 
>. Because from a variety of hints contained in the history of the 
Patriarchs. as well as from the fact thatthe observance of the Sabbat 
was enjoined on the Israelites as a custom already recognized, it may be 
rred, that, previously to the Jewish law, this institution was observ 
he servants of Jehovah both before and after the flood. 
6. Because the division of time into weeks, prevailing among the 
iulhen, especially among the eastern nations, (connected as it was with 
yn that the seventh dav of the week was holy) comfrms the ant 7 
riginal authority of the Sabbata pp. 29—30 , 


Each of these positions he substantiates with collateral! 
proof, and with a minuteness and fidelity well calculated 
to convinee any candid mind. His remarks on the division 
of time indicate much research. He shows that a divi 
sion of time, into periods of seven days, did exist with cer- 
tain nations. who must have derived the knowledge of it 


Vou. i} 65 
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from tradition independent of the Jews, from the fact that 
the latter were a despised people, and the Greeks and 
Romans would not borrow from them. As this division 
existed with the Egyptians, there is some force in the 
remark of Sir Isaac Newton, that if they derived their 
knowledge from the Edomites, the tradition can be traced 
directly through Esau to the Patriarchs. 

Though Mr. Gurney attaches peculiar importance to 
the existence and authority of the Patriarchal Sabbath, he 
does not deny that the Sabbath was proclaimed anew from 
Mount Sinai, and incorporated in the Mosaic law. But this 
he regards as a republication of an ordimance previously 
existing, and attended with certain legal severities, adapted 
specially to the Jewish nation. The Jews were to be pe- 
culiar in their observance of the Sabbath, for the same rea- 
son they were to be peculiar in their dress—the rites of in- 
itiation and the various appurtenances to their religion.- 
For a long period, this distinctive character answered the 
great designs of God’s providence, in transmitting His word 
uncorrupted through many successive generations—but at 
length, it led to national pride and to an attachment to mere 
formalities, which repelled pure and spiritual worship. 
These sectional and unhallowed feelings were so identified 
with the Jews in the days of our Saviour, that he did not 
fail to rebuke them, and in order to make it appear that 
true worship did not consist in legal observances, he adopt- 
ed various ways to show that the Scribes and Pharisees 
had mistaken the nature of the Sabbath. Hence he plucked 
the ears of corn, and very often healed the sick on that day. 
The Talmudists say that it was not lawful for a man to 
heal the sick on the Sabbath, but Christ pursued a course 
in direct opposition to this, as the most effectual way of 
showing that the Divine Law did not exclude works of ne- 
cessity and mercy——and that there was no merit in legal 
observances, where the spirit of obedience was wanting. 

In a note, Mr. Gurney suggests the followmg thought : 


‘No Christian will, T presume, question the lawfulness of healing 
the sick on the Sabbath day. Yet the Medical practitioner who pursues 
his calling during the whole of that day, and habitually neglects the 
duty of divine worship, must sarely be regarded as a breaker of the Sab 
bath. He will find nothing to justify his conduct, in the example or in 
the precepts of the Saviour of men.” p. 64 
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We are glad to see this thought brought before the pub- 
lic on such good authority. We have often thought thata 
conscientious practitioner must be troubled respecting his 
duty on the Sabbath. For he does not wish to forsake the 
house of God, nor neglect the sick and suffering. With- 
out doubt, many of his calls could easily be postponed or 
anticipated, if those who apply for his services were some- 
what more considerate. ‘There are men, who can never 
find time to be sick except on the Sabbath. Whatever 
have been their symptoms, they neglect no duty in the shop 
or in the field during the week—but when the — 
comes, it is a signal for them to send for the Physician, 
pecially as they can send him word by some good ne beb- 
bour on his way to Church. With regard to such cases, 
we can only suggest the course adopted by a distinguishe d 
practitioner. Believing that calls on the Sabbath were 
works of necessity and mercy, he made no charge for ser- 
vices on that day ; but very soon finding that this, so far 
from diminishing his labours, only increased them, he re- 
versed the order and informed his patients that he should 
make a double charge for advice on the Sabbath. The ex- 
pedient was successtul. It proved a perfect panacea on the 
first day of the week—and in future, the Sabbath was a day 
ot rest. 

Whatever was done by Christ, was not to show that the 
Sabbath was abolished—but that it did not consist in 
and mere formalities—nor in principles, which applied 
to the Jew alone, but in obligations that are spiritual 
and universal. Even in performing acts of mercy, he 
never allowed them to interfere with the established forms 
of religious worship. We learn that when he came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, “as his custom 
was, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and 
stood up for to read.” ‘ ‘ 

But independently of his ——_ his instructions were 
aimed to show two things: . That the law was spiritual, 
and of course, that this spirituality applied to = fourth 
commandiane nt as well as others of the Decalogue. 2d. That 
the “Sabbath was made for man.” This term is generic. 
[t Pion not apply to the Jew alone, and if not limited by 
Christ, we know of no principle of interpretation by which 
we shall say it is not universal. From these instructions 
we can easily learn the authority and importance which 
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Christ attached to the Sabbath, for if the law is spiritual, 
and not “one jot or tittle of the law shall fail,” that law is 
as binding now as ever. 

The only inquiry of importance, which remains, has 
reference to the Christian Sabbath being on the first, in- 
stead of the seventh day of the week. ‘The argument for 
the transier is thus expressed by our author. 


‘With respect tothe Christian Sabbath: it appears that it arose on 
the very day of our Lord’s resurrection ; that it was supported from week 
to week by the sanction of his presence, in the assemblies of his people; 

hat it was hallowed, probably by the glories of his ascension, and cer- 
tainly by the descent of the Holy Ghost on = day of Pentecost: that 
during the lives of the Apostles, it was the day on which the Churches 
of Christ met for the purposes of worship and communion: that John 
called it the Lord's day, and was in the Spirit on it, in the Isle of Pat- 
mos; that in the succeeding age, it was alluded to as a day of religious 
solemnity by Pliny the younger, and clearly described as such by Justin, 
Dionysius, Irenewus, Turtullian and other ancient fathers; that under 
the Emperor Constantine, it was observed asa sacred day of rest through- 

out the Roman e mpire **eeee4* that it has since been acknowledged by 
age - and nally, that the blessing which has rested on the use 
of i greed in addition to eve ry other proof, a substantial evidence of its 
divine authority.” p. 96. 


Paley has laboured to prove that the Sabbath was abol- 
ished with the Jewish ritual, and in proof quotes Col. ii. 16. 
“Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in 

respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
bath days.’ , 

But in this he has overlooked an important fact, which 
is well understood in history, that those very individuals 
thus addressed always kept the first day ot the week.— 
‘They were now told that no one hada right, from an at- 
tachment to Jewish observances, to judge them harshly, if 
they did not keep the Jewish in distinction from ‘the 
Christian Sabbath. Prof. Stuart in his notes, has con- 
veyed the same sentiment im reference to Rom. xiv. 5, 
«One man esteemeth one day above another ; another es- 
teemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully persuad- 
ed in hisown mind.” He adduces authorities to show the 
attachment of the early Christians to the Lord’s day but 
there were many of their brethren, who still kept the Jew- 
ish Sabbath also, In dealing tenderly with the latter, the 
language of Paul can be paraphrased thus, “Let each one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind, that is, let each: one 
act in this respect as his own conscience shall judge best. 
{ do not forbid him to keep the seventh day, nor can I en- 
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join him to keep it.” With such a view of the subject, to 
say nothing of the strong probability that in one of the 
above cases, the Apostle referred to Jewish festivals—the 
advice of Paul was timely, but by no means does it abrogate 
the Sabbath ; it rather confirms it. 

Such are the general arguments in favour of the Sab- 
bath of the Lord. ‘To our own mind, they are conclusive : 
and it has long been a matter of surprise, that with the 
Scriptural and Historical argument in support of the Sab- 
bath, this day has not been more faithfully observed. On 
the ground of expediency, this day of God’s appointment 
has claims which ought not to be set aside. As a day of 
rest, the Sabbath is wisely adapted to the wants of God’s 
creatures. Even the inferior animals cannot endure unre- 
mitted toil—and the physical, intellectual and moral wants 
of man do especially demand a day of repose. ‘The animal 
system needs rest, and more is accomplished by occasional 
seasons of relaxation, than by having all the energies of the 
body constantly and vigorously employed in actual labour. 
Schoolcraft in his Indian agency has noted the fact, that the 
burden-bearers while fording rivers and transporting goods, 
und thus exposed to great labor, accomplished more by 
resung on the Sabbath, than could have been gained by 
incessant labor on seven days instead of six. ‘The advice 
of a distinguished physician in New England, lately given 
to a clergyman, who was enfebled by excessive labour—is 
much in point, “ Ministers, who labour much during the 
week and then on the Sabbath, have no rest. ‘The animal 
system needs repose, and that clergyman does an injury to 
himself, who does not take, in the course of the week, as 
much rest as those do, who do not labour on the Sabbath.” 

As for the influence of the Sabbath on the intellectual 
character, we refer to the testimony of the editor of the 
London Standard. It had been proclaimed by a periodical 
opposed to the administration of Sir Robert Peel, that his 
excessive labors were impairing his heaith. ‘This insinua- 
tion the editor of the Standard repels by saying, that “ Sir 
Robert does not work seven days in a week, which to us is 
full assurance that his work will not impair his health, 
Every Sunday finds him on his knees at public worship, 
with his family about him.” Then he adds these memorable 
words, “our experience may be taken for something, for a 
newspaper editor's life is no life of idleness; and we hold 
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it to be an incontrovertible fact, that no man ever suffered 
in his health by the hardest conscientious labor during six 
days of the week. But we will add for the instruction of 
the young and the studious, to whom we particularly ad- 
dress this remark, that during many years observation of 
intellectual labourers, we never knew a man to work seven 
days in the week, who did not kill himself, or kill his 
mind.” 

But independently of considerations of this nature, there 
isa moral influence which accompanies the Sabbath that 
is far more important. ‘There is something in the mere 
cessation of labor, which reminds man of his dependence. 
According to our author, 


‘* Man is required to cease from his labour every seventh day; and 
thus is he made to feel, that even for the supply of his bodily need, he 
may not depend exclusively on his own exertions. By the silent admo- 
nition of a weekly Sabbath, he is taught to plaee a calm reliance on that 
glorious Being, who of His own free bounty, feeds the sparrows and 
provides for man p. 17 


An acknowledgement of this dependence, together with 
a review of the mercies already experienced, and the inquiry 
how far the soul is prepared for an eternal Sabbath, can 
never be cherished without leaving a salutary influence on 
the mind. ‘That great and good man, Sir Matthew Hale, 
said that he found that his happiness and success during 
the week depended on the manner in which he improved 
or misimproved the Sabbath. ‘This is confirmed by the 
testimony of others also. As for its influence on commu- 
nities, nothing is more true, than that the observance or 
abuse of the Sabbath is a fair index to the moralities of a 
people. ‘This is written indelibly on the history of France, 
where in national councils the Sabbath was abolished, and 
the history of the little colony at Plymouth, which feared 
God and kept his day holy. “'To substract, therefore,” 
says one of the most eloquent divines of the present day, 
“from the moral influence of the Sabbath, for the purpose 
of adding to our abundance, is like subtracting the life-blood 
from one, who is dying with debility, to be forced into the 
veins of another, who is dying with inflammation.” 

But the institution of the Sabbath does not rest on the 
ground of expediency in consequence of certain advantages 
which accrue to individuals and communities, where the 


as 
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Sabbath is faithfully observed. It is based on the express 
commandment of God—and the friends of the Sabbath, to 
give it importance, must urge its divine authority and mo- 
ral obligation. But notwithstanding the direct appoint- 
ment of God, and the influence of the Sabbath upon the 
physical, intellectual and moral character of man, it is a 
fact which cannot be denied, that the Sabbath is sadly de- 
secrated, and that this desecration is alarmingly on the in- 
crease. Many causes have operated to produce this result. 
We propose, therefore, to devote the remainder of this article 
to the consideration of some of these causes. 

1. The increased facilities for travelling —These are 
much more abundant now than they were in former days, 
and within the reach of all classes. ‘This is doubtless one 
reason why the desecration of the Sabbath is more common 
than it was years ago. 

Even the indirect influence of such violations tends to 
increase the evil. Familiarity with any object, however 
odious at first, is dangerous to the moral sensibilities. If a 
child had always been taught to keep God’s day holy, and 
had never seen any violations of the Sabbath, till he had 
arrived at manhood, his feelings on seeing the Sabbath vio- 
lated, would then receive a shock not easily forgotten ; but 
allow that from his youth he has seen some on every Sab- 
bath, on their way to the market, or commencing a journey, 
or visiting, or sporting with the boat, the gun, or the ball, ; 
and by the force of habit, he may soon very summarily 
conclude that it can be no harm for him to do as his heart 
listeth. 

2. The appeals for the observance of the Sabbath have 
not been made to rest, so much as they ought, on holy 
sround. 

Much is said of travelling on the Lord’s day. Much 
has been done to prevent it—even the civil law has been 
enforced in some cases, in order to suppress it. Has there 
not been, and is there not now with some a belief, that if this 
violation of the Sabbath could be prevented, why then the 
Sabbath would be duly observed. In other words, the 
command to keep the Sabbath day “holy” consists in 
their view, is not ¢ravelling, in not working, or not 
seeking vain amusement, Many of the appeals both from 

the pulpit and the press partake of this character. The 
public mind is directed to palpable evils, while suflicient 
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prominence is not given to the sanctity of the day as the di 
rect and manifest appointment of God. Evils necessarily 
attend such representations. When long continued, there 
is a strong temptation for those addressed to conclude that 
if they abstain from all positive acts of violations, they meet 
the spirit and the letter of the law ; and when they arrive 
at this state, if the need of personal holiness is kept out of 
sight—all experience shows that something is wanting. 

3. Improper topics of conversation.—'There was a 
time when the conversation of Christians was in accord- 
ance with the sacredness of the Lord’s day. In this respect 
a change is very manifest. ‘This is an age of excitement. 
Men are restless, and anxious to learn something new. In- 
telligence is easily and widely disseminated, and affords abun- 
dant material for conversation. 'The consequence is, that 
topics relating to the market, elections, local and public im- 
provements, wars and rumors of wars, are freely introduced, 
to the neglect of religious truth. This habit is a dangerous 
one. Its approaches are like those of Jael—it presents a 
lordly dish, but the nail and hammer are behind. No man 
ever indulged in worldly conversation on the Sabbath with- 
out doing an essential injury both to himself and family. 
From the very nature of the mind, he cannot think of the 
world and God at the same moment. The more he retains 
the one, he excludes the other ; and if he reveres not God, 
how can he honour the day of His appointment? Paintul 
as is the conclusion, a very casual observation will show 
that this habit of free and unrestrained conversation is on 
the increase, and that it has extended to a most alarming 
degree to the covenanted people of God. If it remains un- 
rebuked, it needs no prophet’s eye to see, and no prophet’s 
tongue to tell, what must be the result, 

1. Miscellaneous reading on the Nabbath, has contri- 
buted also to the desecration of that day. 

Were we to examine the history of our fathers, we 
should find that their reading was very different trom ours. 
From the circumstances in which they were placed, the 
state of the press, and the literary world, publications were 
neither so abundant and various as they are, neither would 
the means of our fathers allow them to make very ample 
purchases. Their books were necessarily few in num- 
ber, but these were read, and well read. They did not 
devour with haste—they weighed the matter well, and 
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they knew what to choose and what to discard, for they 
measured all by the Bible. ‘This well regulated taste would 
have been of essential service to them, even if books were 
still more numerous, and kept them from the dangers of 
modern miscellanies. But more than this—they allowed 
no reading to displace the book of books. This was their 
morning and evening study. It was to them an exhaustless 
store-house. It was not like manna, sweet only for a day, 
and then as it grew old, offensive to sight and taste,—but 
with age, became sweeter still, and like the living bread, 
which came down from heaven, it refreshed their very 
soul. * * * Atthe present day, biographies, pamphlets, 
magazines, reviews, and newspapers abound almost with- 
out number; and it becomes the philanthropist and the 
Christian to inquire if the reading of these miscellanies on 
the Sabbath, has not contributed in part to infringe upon 
the sanctity of the Lord’s day. 

Religious biography may delight us, in the develope- 
ment of Christian character, and may be the source of profit 
by the recital of others’ joys and sorrows. But even this 
may be perused to such an extent as to divert the mind 
from the sacred meditations which should be associated 
with the solemnities of the holy day, and as it withdraws 
from those meditations, may ultimately bring leanness on 
the soul. 

‘The same is true of religious newspapers, and the va- 
ried periodicals of the day. ‘They communicate much in 
telligence that cannot fail to interest and profit the Christian 
community when read aright; but they are not exclusively 
devoted to communications of this charac ter, and every 
number contains much that is miscellaneous. So long as 
this is the fact, every time the child sees a newspaper in the 
hands of his father, on the Sabbath, he does not know but 
his parent is reading the resolutions of some political 
sembly—the history of some new discovery, or the result 
of some battle, or the rumour of war from other lands. So 
sure as there is even a suspicion of this nature, the child 
will be influenced by it, in the selection of his own reading. 
When it is in his power to take that paper, instead of turn- 
ine to the account of revivals, or the discussion of doctrinal] 
and practical truths, he turns at once to the head of miscel 
lanies, and looks for intelligence more congenial to his 
taste 
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Our fathers had little to read beside the Bible, but that 
they studied well. Now amid the multiplicity of books, is 
not the book of books too much forgotten? A constant and 
prayerful study of the Bible made those men reverence the 
God who gave it, and keep his day holy. The neglect of 
the Bible, displaced by other reading, diminishes the fear 
of God, and desecrates an ordinance that He has appointed. 
They went to the house of God thinking of that holy book, 
which told them of the Lord of lords, and King of kings ; 
but if our children go from reading the miscellanies of mo- 
dern periodicals, where will be their thoughts? And if 
their reverence for the Sabbath is diminished by such read- 
ing, and the associations which necessarily accompany 
them, what will be their influence when they occupy the 
station of parents, and what will be the character of their 
children and children’s children ? 

If there is any possibility of danger from this source, we 
would say to every patriot and Christian, watch well the 
beginning of evil. Be careful in the selection of books you 
may read on the Sabbath. See that they are such as will 
do your own souls good. If you find that they are secular, 
miscelianeous, or that the incidents casually mentioned, too 
much enlist your natural feelings, do as Martyn did—lay 
those books aside, and take your Bible. 

5. An undue prominence to the extraordinary means 
of grace.—In alluding to this particular, we are fully aware 
that we must speak with caution, lest we should be misun- 
derstood. ‘That the extraordinary means of grace, by arous- 
ing the dormant mind, and by exciting the inquiry among 
some, “ What do those things mean?” have been attended 
with some good effects, we cannot deny. But it does not 
follow that the same plans and means will be universally 
and continuously blessed, unless we have the authority of 
God for them, no more than we can conclude, because a 
field has produced an abundant harvest this year, that ne- 
cessarily the same kind of seed must be sown on the same 
ground the next year also. Whether these means are to be 
continued and sustained in our churches, we leave to the 
decision of others. Our design is to speak of the abuse of 
them in reference to the Sabbath. 

‘There has been a tendency in some minds to feel, that 
nothing coald be done, except by a series of religious meet- 
ings during the week. They speak of these extra means as 
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though most indubitably they would be successful; and 
they labour to induce individuals to attend them, with the 
confident expectation, that an attendance on them will be 
blessed. In all these cases, where they have been attended 
with hopeful results, we rejoice. But when the impress- 
ion is given that the ordinary means of grace will do no 
good—that men may attend meeting on the Sabbath, but it 
will be nothing in comparison with religious services dur- 
ing the week—then we deplore their effects. .They set 
aside the appointments of God, for the inventions of men! 

Were the order reversed, and were the institution of the 
Sabbath made as prominent as the authority of God has 
made it—were man as free to speak of the importance of 
a faithful observance of the Lord’s day, and as anxious to 
induce individuals to attend the ordinances of God’s house 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, during these extraordinary means 
of grace—might we not hope that He, who is the Lord of 
the Sabbath, would honor an institution of His own ap- 
pointment ? 

Another cause of the desecration of the Sabbath is 

be found in the efforts, which are made to diminish 

ministerial influence. 'These efforts can be traced to vari- 
ous sources, 

There is a class of individuals, who, as avowed infidels, 
hate the Gospel and all its ordinances. The ministry is of 
course the object of attack—and if by artifice or abuse 
they can succeed in prejudicing not a few against the order, 
they feel that they have gained a great point. There is an- 
other class, who on political grounds, labour to prejudice 
the public mind against the clergy. Facts are distorted or 
misrepresentations are made, just as may suit their con- 
venience or interest, and by the constant cry of “union of 
Church and State,” the impression is given to many, that 
the clergy are enemies to their country, and are endeavor 
ing to sap the foundations of liberty Ministers themselves 
have been guilty, to acertain extent. of destroying their own 
influence, The belligerent attitude they have assumed 
toward the world, and the controversies in which they have 
engaged, have been attended at times with unhappy effects. 
Brother has been arrayed against brother—church against 
church, and when argument has failed, like miners they 

have gone under ground. Private character has been as- 
sailed—motives have been questioned, and in terms which 
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neither courtesy nor Christian feeling can sanction or ap- 
prove. And all this has been published to the world ! 

Controversies we must expect. But in the midst of 
controversies, we should never forget the sage advice of 
Jeremy Taylor, “let us not be like the aspen and the elm, 
to see which shall make the most noise in the wind—but 
like the olive and the vine, to see which shall produce the 
best fruit.” 

But besides the direct effect of controversy in diminish- 
ing ministerial influence, it cannot be doubted that the 
course of certain irresponsible evangelists, has contributed 
in no small degree to produce the same unhappy result.- 
[in some cases, they have been guilty of great imprudencies ; 
these imprudencies, committed as they have been, in the 

various places where they have sojourned, have been wide- 
ly circulated, and remembered, and at last set down to the 
charge of the ministry itself. As a natural consequence, 
the clergy in general have been held responsible for these 
imprudencies, and the whole have been made to suffer from 
the castigation, that was due to the irregularities of the few. 

Independently of associations of this nature, which si- 
lently affect the public mind, the course of some of these 
evangelists, in pronouncing judgment ez cathredra upon 
the doctrines, measures, preaching and piety of other minis- 
ters, has been attended with injurious effects. ‘The public 
has been told, not in secret, but in the printed volume, that 
we need a new order of ministers—that we must have me: 
of another spirit—and that we must have schools and sem- 
inaries very different from the present, for the training of 
the ministry. And we have known of instances, in which 
such representations have been made even from the pulpit, of 
the opinions, doctrines and measures of other ministers, as 
to excite a smile in the house of God ! 

The effect of this upon all classes cannot fail to be bad, 
but especially upon our youth. And they have not only 
the authority of example to think lightly of Christian min- 
isters and Christian ordinances, but there is something 
also in the nature of our institutions, and the present state 
of the country, which has a tendency to deepen this pre- 
judice. 

When our young men see a village springing as by 
enchantment from the river’s brink, or the forest yielding, 
as by the touch of a talisman, to the full-grown city—when 
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they witness the improvements of modern science and see 
space almost annihilated in the speed of travel, they will not 
look with complacency upon the slow and measured growth 
ot other days. They will laugh over the blunders and 
short sightedness of their fathers—and, by a very sum- 
mary process, conclude that they were weak and misguided 
men. 

Upon the same principle, there is a temptation on the part 
of some young men to draw a wrong inference from the in- 
stitutions of our country. From the cradle, they are fa- 
miliar with the sound of liberty, and when not duly re- 
strained, they are in danger of taking some undue liberties 
in order to show their freedom. While they cherish these 
feelings towards olden times, or respecting personal liberty, 
it is in their view one evidence of manliness to break away 
from the stereotyped thoughts of other days. They must 
be free—they must act for themselves ! 

Ifin this state, you ask them to go to the house of God, 
with significant airs, they will tell you perhaps, that is an 
old fashioned business—that it would do for their grand- 
fathers and grandmothers—or that it is too confined— it 
takes away their liberty ! 


“ License they mean when they cry Liderty, 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good 


It may seem invidious to speak thus of a particular class 
in our community—but when we know that there is a strong 
temptation for them to think lightly of old men and opin- 
ions—and when we know that our young men are soon to 
occupy the place of their fathers, we feel that there will be 
some danger, lest in disregarding the past, they forget the 
God of their fathers and neglect the ordinances He has 
appointed. 

7. That sufficient effort has not been made to promote 
attendance on religious worship, has contributed very 
much to the desecration of the Sabbath. 

Christians themselves are not so particular in this respect 
as formerly. ‘There was a time when our fathers faced 
every storm, though not so warmly clad as their children 
now. ‘Though going to a house that was as cold and 
cheerless as its opening seams could make it, and though de- 
prived of the means of comfortable conveyance there, yet 
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rarely did the clouds and threatened tempests keep them 
from the sanctuary. Whether the wadded garments and 
heated furnaces of a later date have produced an essential 
physical change in the descendants, we leave to the medi- 
cal world. It is enough for our purpose to state the fact, 
that causes do operate upon individuals to detain them from 
the house of God, such as never would have had any weight 
with Christian men of another century. And strange as 
it may seem, these causes operate, somehow, with more 
power on the Sabbath, than on any other day. If so, evils 
follow, and they are not confined to him, who consults 
his ease at the expense of his duty. Let a child see that 
his father is never detained at home by a storm, if his 
business calls him abroad, but that the gathering clouds 
and the prospect of rain, yet to come, detains him from the 
house of God, and what will be his inference? Let him 
see that his father, though wearied with his daily toil, re- 
news his labour on the succeeding day with renovated 
strength, but yet makes his fatigue a reason why he cannot 
co tothe house of God, and what will the child think ?— 
Let him see that his parent will urge him to school or to 
labour in the field, and yet is willing to accept of some 
trifling excuse, and allow him to remain at home on the 
Sabbath, and what will be his conclusion? Let him see 
that the winter’s storms come hastening on, and yet with all 
the accustomed warnings of approach. he is required to 


wait week after week before he can go to the house of 


God, because his garments are not prepared against ice and 
cold ; and what will prevent that child from thinking that 
his parents do not prize the Sabbath—and if not the object 
of his parent’s care, it need not be his! 

But it is not only in such cases, that there may be aneglect 
of public worship. ‘This neglect is far more extensive, and 
demands our most serious attention. If Plutarch once said, 
“though there be many towns and cities without coin, and 
at times without government, yet I never heard or read in 
my life of a city without a te mple ”—would he not be sur- 
prised at the disclosures of the 19th ce ntury. 

Ata late meeting of the London C ity Mission, Hon. Mr. 
Buxton, who presided, and the Hon. Rev. Baptist Noel and 
others stated, that there is reason to believe, that there are 
a million of people in London, who scarcely ever attend 
any church. It is computed, that in the city of New York 
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more individuals absent themselves from public worship 
than all the present inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. 
Were similar inquiries made respecting various portions of 
our land, the facts would probably be perfectly astounding ! 
It is without doubt true, that in our large cities and vil- 
lages there is not a sufficient number of churches to ac- 
comodate all the inhabitants, even if they were disposed to 
attend. Some are willing to wait upon God in His house, 
but because they are partially strangers, and do not wish 
to intrude upon the carpets and cushioned seats of others, 
in those houses where the gallery, once the stranger’s home, 
is excluded—they abstain altogether from the sanctuary. 
But to this class must be added a fearful number of those, 
who have no inclination to attend, and no one to guide them 
to the temple of God! 

In view of existing facts, two things should be done. In 
the first place, there should be increased activity and zeal 
in providing accommodations for the people; and in the 
next place, there should be new interest manifested in per- 
suading individuals to attend upon the stated ordinances of 
religion. 

The public mind is beginning to be directed to both of 
these objects. In one Conference in Massachusetts, compris- 
ing only a part of a county, within the last few years six new 
churches have been erected in waste and destitute places, 
at the average expense of twenty-five hundred dollars each, 
drawn for the most part from the voluntary contributions 
of churches and congregations within the bounds of the 
same conference, whose means were much more ample, 
In like manner other churches, in other sections of our 
country, must endeavour to provide houses of worship, and 
where these are provided, a greater effort should be made 
to induce individuals to attend the means of grace. If Ed 
mund Burke once said, the steeples of churches and 
temples of charity pierce the skies, and like electrical 
conductors avert the wrath of heaven; it is not presump 
tuous for us to say, that beautiful as is this thought, it is 
still incomplete, unless we add, that these temples must 
have worshippers, and they, who worship, must bring the 
offering God has ordained. 

We fully agree with a distinguished weekly Journalist. 
that the public mind is to be directed to the great object of 
inducing individuals to attend public worship. Every 
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other plan will fail, if ihis is neglected.—lf this succeed, 
then and not till then, shall we see the Sabbath honoured as 
the day of the Lord. 

Whatever may be the causes of the present increasing 
desecration of the Sabbath, something must be done. In 
view of it, there is an appeal to every one, who loves his 
country and his God. One of our own statesmen has elo- 
quently said, “Human happiness has no perfect security 
but freedom; freedom, none but virtue; virtue,none but 
knowledge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge 
has any vigour or immortal hope, except in the principles of 
the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the Christian 
religion.” So far as history is oracular, it tells us plainly 
that those nations are most blest that fear God and keep 
His day holy.— 

Here we agree with Mr. Gurney. 


[It is indeed a powerful argument for the divine authority of this 
institution, that as on the one hand, a conspicuous blessing rests on the 
use Of it, soon the other, the neglect of it never fails to be followed by 
vice, misery, and confusion.” p. 99. 


For confirmation of this, let us listen to the word of 
God. “Blessed be the man that doeth this, and the son of 
man that layeth hold on it; that keepeth the Sabbath from 
polluting it, and keepeth his hand from doing any evil. 
Every one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it and 
taketh hold of my covenant; even them will I bring to my 
holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house of 
prayer; their burnt offerings and their sacrifices, shall be 
accepted upon mine altar; for mine house shall be called 
an house of prayer for all people. If thou turnest away 
thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day ; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honourable, and shalt honour him, not doing thineown ways, 
nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words; then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord: and I 
will cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth, 
and teed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father: for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

In the days of Amos there were those, who wearied 
with the restraints which the Jewish religion imposed, 
said, “when will the new moon be gone, that we may sell 
corn, and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat.” 
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But eager as they were to break away from the law of the 
Lord, we hear God say in return, “he Lord hath sworn 
by the excellency of Jacob, surely 1 will never forget any 
of their works. Shall not the land tremble for this, and 
every one mourn that dwelleth therein ? Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will send a famine in the land. 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord.” 

When we hear that the early and latter rains have been 
withheld—that the hopes of the husbandman have failed, 
and the song of the reaper can no more be heard in the 
field—or when the death-tones of the famishing on the 
far-off islands strike upon the ear—we then have proofs of 
wretchedness that deeply affects our hearts. But what is 
the famine, which weakens the sinews and prostrates the 
strength of man, compared with the famine that follows the 
loss of God’s word! Let the Sabbath be desecrated, let 
the ordinances of God be neglected—let the word of God 
be withheld—and what desolation ensues! How blighted 
are the hopes—how enervated the energies of the people ! 
Would we be spared this sad and desolating scene, let tt 
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One of Scott’s historical romances opens with the de- 
scripiion of a man called Old Mortality, who was often seen 
in the burial places of Scotland, busily employed in clearing 
the moss from the monuments of the persecuted Camero- 
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nians,renewing with his chisel the half-effaced inscriptions, 
and repairing the emblems of death with which they were 
adorned. “tle considered himself as fulfiling a sacred 
duty, while thus renewing to the eyes of posterity, the de- 
caying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of their fore 

fathers, and thereby trimming, as it were, the beacon light 
which was to warn future generations to defend their re- 
sion eren unto blood.” We have often wished that a 
triendly hand might be similarly employed upon some of 
those works which yet remain among us as monuments of 
the wisdom, piety, and zeal of our Pilgrim Fathers. ‘The 
books of those venerable men, are precious memorials of an 
age in which the foundations of our civil and religious in 
stitutions were laid, and they are essentia! to a right un- 
derstanding of our earlier ecclesiastical history. But they 
are fast disappearing; and, like those of the Sybil, they in- 
crease in value as their number is lessened. Unijess some- 
thine is done to rescue them from the all-consuming hand 
of time, and the careless hands of those who are incapable 
of understanding their worth, their contents will ere long 
be as litth known to the descendants of the Pilgrims, as 
the inscriptions upon those ancient tomb-stones which lie 
defaced and half buried in the dust of our church yards. 
Why will not some lover of truth, and of the memory of 
holy men, linifate the pious Zé al of Old Mortality, and ful 

fil a sacred duty, by republishing to the worid the lessons 
of wisdom coutained in these almost forgotten records. thus 
‘irimming as it were, the light which is to warn future 
wenerations to defend” the faith delivered to their fathers, 
and by them handed down as a precious legacy to us. 


We are glad of an opportunity to perform this duty in re 
pect to the rare and valuable work of Shepard, which 
stands first at the head of this article. It was originally a 


| 

etter written to one of his friends not lone before his death, 
I 

til L662. It is one of the ablest works of a man. who. to 
use the language of Increase Mather—*“besides his emi 
nent abilities, held much real and living communion with 
God, and therefore was more likely to know the mind of 
Christ than many others.” In the advertisement to a se- 
cond edition, printed in 1769, more than a hundred and 
twenty years after the author’s death, the publishers use 
the following language.which we think bv no means extrav 
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avant. “There needs not much to be said to commend this 
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‘Treatise to the notice and consideration of the public. The 
great name of the author, and the greater importance of 
the subject therein discussed, will be enough to excite a 
general attention thereto, and a careful perusal of its con 

tents. Mr. Shepard stands among the foremost of those 
worthies, who left their native land, and fled to the wilds 
ot America, for the sake of religion and conscience. In 
his day he was esteemed inferior to none, either in learn 

ing, or gifts, or real piety. His name is still dear to pos 

terity, his memory blessed, and his praise throughout all 
the churches of New England. Among the several valua 

ble and highly esteemed printed labours of this eminent 
servant of God, this Letter most justly claims, in proportion 
to its bulk, an equal share of merit and regard.” We hope 
it will be given to the Church in a new and better form. 
“'The seasonableness and exyediency of its republication, 
will not be disputed by those who concur with the author 
in sentiment, and have any discerning of the times.” In 
the mean time, we intend to “renew to the eyes” of our 
readers, certain portions of this work, as ilustrative, not 
only of Shepard’s opinions upon a subject of transcendant 
importance, but of the practice also of those who are right 

ly called the Fathers of the congregational church of New 
England ; and we hope—to use again the language of the 


advertisement already referred to—that as, “ when it was 


first wrote, it was blessed of God, entirely to remove the 
difficulties or scruples of the person to whom it was private 
ly addressed, respecting the important principles therein 
maintained and defended ; it may, through the same divine 
influence, be still of use to resolve the doubtful, to settle 
the wavering, and establish others in the present truth.” 
We must first however, make a few remarks upon the 
admirable little work of Mr. Adams, which we have placed 
as a companion piece, by the side of Shepard’s Letter. There 
is an obvious proprietyin bringing these two works togeth 
er before our readers. Shepard gathered the present church 
in Cambridge in 1636, and was its first pastor. Mr. 
Adams was its first pastor after its re-establishment in 1829, 
aud evidently drank into the spirit which he so beautifully 
describes in his “ character of Shepard.” They defend with 
equal zeal the right of children to baptism, but with regard 
to the relation which baptised children sustain to the 
church, the two writers apparently hold different views ; or 
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at least, the later pastor, as we shall take occasion to show, 
speaks respecting this point with an uncertainty of tone not 
to be found in the work of his predecessor. ‘The Church 
has undoubtedly departed from the doctrine and practice of 
our Fathers in relation to this subject ; and the two writers 
before us, are representatives of “ different administrations.” 
We place these works together in order to show the nature 
and extent of this difference. 

That there is no lack of books upon the subject of In- 
fant Baptism, every one aequainted with our theological Lit- 
erature, for two hundred years past, is fully aware. ‘The 
opposition—which we must call unreasonable, notwith- 
standing the multitude of reasons assigned for it—which 
this ordinance has encountered from a respectable portion 
of the Church of Christ, has called forth a multitude of pub- 
lications, in which the divine authority for this ordinance is 
made exceedingly plain. We did not expect to find, in Mr. 
Adaim’s book, any thing new in relation to external evi 
dence. Nevertheless, Z the Baptized Child ” is heartily 
welcome, and we aflectionately bid it God speed. It is just 
such a book as we have long wished to see; and we con- 
fidently predict that it will do good wherever it goes. ‘The 
author does not follow the beaten track, nor increase the 
wlready tormidable number of works upon this subject, 
without telling us some new things, and placing many old 
ones i a new and very interesting light. Instead of ex 
hibiting ul larae the external evidence for our practice, he 
attempts, and we think very successfully, to develope the 
great principle of God’s government, in which Infant Bap- 
tism Is grounded 

Mr. Adams does not appear upon the arena, already 
crowded with fierce combatants, as the chany Oh Ol a sect. 
“[t is not the object of this beok, he says in hus preiace, to 


promote a sectarian observance ot ritesand forms.” If this 
were its object, we certainly should not notice it, except to 
express our regret at its appearance. ‘There are too many 


books of that sort already. We are weary of controversy 
about mere sectarian differences. When shall we be delivered 
from the attacks of that great host of polemics, who take 
their stand upon some useless peculiarity of form which 
distinguishes them as a sect, and waste their. stre ngth as 
well as our patience, in vain efforts to bring the religious 
world into unity with their practice ; or who, in defending 
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a divine ordinance, are not satisfied unless they can secure 
a sectarian observance of it. We sigh for the time when 
the chosen leaders of God’s people will cease to cause di- 
vision where there is no real difference ; when the narrow 
position of the bigotted sectarist shall by no Christian be 
regarded as the corner stone which God has laid in Zion ; 
when the cuurcu, embracing all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, and every form of true religion, shall at 
length, like the ark of the covenant, find rest beneath the 
merey seat, and the overshadowing wings of the Cherubim 
that are set to guard it. 

But when shall these things be, and what is the sign of 
their coming? We know not. These times and seasons 
the Father hath putin hisown power. ‘There is, perhaps, 
not much reason to hope that the various forms which now 
distinguish the different denominations of Christians, will 
very soon melt away, and leave the Church in its primitive 
simplicity and unity. But the sectarian spirit, that demon 
which has afflicted the church, “ Lo, these eighteen” cen- 
turies, may be cast out, and all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, may work together in unity of spirit, 
and love each other with pure hearts fervently. Much, 
however, must be done before even this kind of union. 
which is indeed al! that we desire, can be realised: not by 
“legislation,” not by “ any association, or combination to 
promote union,” not by “direct attempts” to bring about 
entire contormity of view upon the subject of forms ; 
this kind goeth not out except by Prayer and Fasting. We 
wree with Mr. Adams that “the feverish restlessness for 
a visible union of sects, which some now manifest. may be 
only a new form of fanaticism,” and that the union must 
begin in the soul of every follower of Christ, in the private 
cultivation of the Christian spirit, and in a growing know- 
ledge of Christ’s religion.” That the day of redemption from 
the evils of schism will come, we cannot doubt. God will 
not leave his children to contend forever about forms, while 
they are agreed upon all essential doctrines. The Church, 
as Milton says of teuth, has by the ruthless spirit of sect, 
which turns ploughshares into swords, been hewed in 
pieces, and her bleeding limbs are scattered to the four 
winds; but her friends, imitating the careful search that 
Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, are going sadly 
up and down gathering up fragment by fragment, as they 
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can find them. ‘Their efforts will one day be covered with 
success. We confidently look for the appearance of that 
spirit which will “ bring together every joint and member, 
and mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness and 
perfection, and edify that immortal stature of Christ’s body, 
which is his church, in all her glorious lineaments and 
proportions.” ‘Then, as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one; so also will be Christ; and the Spirit of 
God. as the soul of the church, will use all the different 
members with entire unity of purpose and object. "The 
Lord hasten it in its time! We acquit the author of the 
“ Baptised Child” of any design to increase or perpetuate 
the evils of sectarianism. Every reader of the book, whe- 
ther a friend or a foe to the cause which it advocates, must 
acknowledge that there is not a particle of a sectarian 
spirit in it. Mr. Adams writes, not like one who is anxious 
io force upon others a form which is peculiar to his own 
denomination—the mere badge of a sect—but like a Chris- 
tian, who sincerely wishes to have all the Rives which 
(sod has ordained, observed by the whole body of believers, 
and to see the unity of the Church, which so many reck- 
essly violate in their efforts to promote unity of form, 
reserved in the bond of peace. Through the whole book 
there breathes a spirit of purity, charity, and truth, which 
n this age of vicious excitement and party bitterness is 
truly refreshing. ‘The little book comes forth into a noisy 
and distracted world, with quiet air, and loving spirit, as 
an advocate for union. It is the manifestation of a kind 
and pious heart; and the affecting appeals both to parents 
and children which it abounds with, will do much to soften 
the asperity, which controversy respecting Infant Baptism 
has produced, and to unite the affections of a large body 
of Christians upon a subject of the greatest importance to the 
well being of the Church. It is a beautiful specimen of 
what we need at the present time. It is to works like this, 
which instead of arguing about forms, develope the ground 
and reasons of the divinely instituted ordinances of religion, 
in a spirit of candour, that we must look for guidance in the 
work of union. The course of reasoning and illustration, 
which is here pursued in relation to one point, may be 
adopted as to others, and thus all that really belongs to the 
constitution of the Church will be ascertained. We wish 
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that all attempts to promote the exact and universal ob- 
servance of Christian ordinances, were as unexceptionable 
in respect to form and spirit as this ; they would soon free 
the Church from the curse of sectarianism, and usher in the 
time when there shall be one fold, as there is one shepherd, 
one faith as there is one Lord, one baptism as there is one 
spirit which “worketh all in all.” 

Desides, the Rite which Mr. Adams wishes to free from 
the difficulties which have been stangely gathered about 
it, and to fix more deeply in the affections of the people of 
(rod, is one which belongs not to a secé, but to the Caurcu 
or Curist. He says well, that “we do not intend to 
abandon Infant Baptism, in order to a union of Christian 
sects.”. Why should we? We will respect and love those 
who conscientiously differ from us; but we should as soon 
think of giving up the Bible in order to prevent contro- 
versy, as the privilege of dedicating our children to God. 
It is not “asectarian baptism.” It is equally the property 
of all who derive their religion and their hopes trom the 
Scriptures. We believe we are safe in saying, that there 
is nothing in regard to which there has always been a more 
perfect and universal agreement among Christians. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation—which was the king- 
dom of heaven in its first stage of development—the conse- 
eration of children to God by a public and solemn religious 
rite, was expressly required, and universally practised. 
‘The divine covenant embraced children, as well as parents, 
in its merciful provisions, and laid upon them obligations 
which they were to acknowledge and discharge as soon as 
they attained to years of discretion. Here we see an af: 
fecting manifestation of God’s love to the children of his 
people, and of his desire that from the commencement of 
their existence, they should enjoy the best means of instru: 
tion aud salvation. This arrangement is analogous to 
those provisions of human governments, by which childrep 
are interested in the civil privileges of their parents, and are 
recognised as members of the community. Every child has 
rights, which, in the language of Puffendorf, date their ve 
lidity from the very beginning of their being, and other per- 
sons, already arrived at the full use of reason, are engaged 
to such and such performances towards them, as may turn 
to their benefit. even whilst they are incapable of appr 
hending the favour. Children too, are subjected to respon- 
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sibilities without their knowledge or consent. Covenants 
made with parents, include their heirs. Estates descend 
charged with various duties which children neglect at their 
peril. Without such an arrangement, society could never 
attain its great end and object. And the principle upon 
which children claim civil privileges, and stand responsi 
ble to the community for certain duties, is obviously neces 
sary to the strength and perpetuity of the Church. Hence 
when God founded his spiritual kingdom upon earth, he 
ordained that the infant children of adult members, should 
receive the seal of the covenant, as an evidence that they 
were entitled to its privileges, and bound to perform the 
duties enjoined in it; and a the time of Abraham to the 
commencement of the gospel dispensation, a period ol 
nineteen centuries,—infants were recognised as parties to 
the covenant, and e njoyed its blessings. ‘They belonged to 
the visible kingdom of God, as really as our children be 
long to the government of the United States. The “y were 
legal heirs of the promises made to the Fathers; and were 
bound to discharge, with all fidelity, the duties which 
resulted from their privileges, as soon as they were able 
Nothing could deprive them of their birth-right but their 
own voluntary renunciation of their allegiance to God, and 
abandonment of the covenant. They were then publicly 
cut off, and cast away as unworthy to be numbered among 
God’s people. ; : 

When the Saviour established the Christian Church, he 
did not overlook the principles upon which the children of 
believers had been publicly dedicated to God tor nearly two 
thousand years. He came not to destroy the Chureh, which 
God organized in the family of Abraham, any more than 
to abolish the law which had been given upon Sinal,—but 
to purify it, and to graft in believers among the branches 
which unbelief had not cut off. And in executing his pur- 
pose, he paid especial regard to children. He recognised 
their peculiar relation to God, and commanded them to be 
brought to him to receive his blessing, as already by a Di 
vine arrangement, interested in the covenant of grace. “ O1 
such,” said he, “is the kingdom of heaven.” But Christ 
did not baptize these children: true, but he did what was 
of far greater importance, than the mere application of wa 
ter. He took them in his arms, and blessed them as his 
disciples, and testified that they stood in the same relation 
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to God and his kingdom as children under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation,-—a relation, which, as it required the Jewish pa- 
rent to circumcise his children, certainly obliged the be- 
liever to procure for his children the seal of the covenant, 
whatever that might be. In taking them in his arms, and 
publicly recognizing them as subjects of his kingdom, he 
certainly authorised the application of whatever sign or 
seal might be appointed to distinguish the members of the 
church from the world. 

Now upon supposition that baptism is the seal of God’s 
covenant under the gospel a Supposition that we are au 
thorized to mnake—the reason assigned by the Saviour why 
those children should be brought to him, namely, that “of 
sucn is the kingdom of heaven,” is a sufficient reason why 
the children ot church members, in all ages, and ev: ry 
where, should be dedicated to God in baptism. What was 
the position of those children? Their parents were mem 
bers of the Jewish Church; they received Christ as the 
Messiah, as is evident from the fact that they brought their 
children to him: they were not therefore to be cut off, and 
their offspring were not to be deprived of any privilege or 
blessing which they then enjoyed. Of sucn—that is 
ot children ot church members, is the kingdom of heaven. 
But the children of church members must, according to a 
law which Christ did not abrogate, receive the ordinance 
which separated church members from the world, and dis 
tinguished them as a peculiar people. Who should be bap 
used ifsuch children should not! ‘The only ground wp 
on which the seal of the covenant can be placed upon any 
one, 1S Satislactory evidence that the candidate is within 
the provisions ot the covenant. What evidence now. can 
in adult believer, who was born without the pale of the 
Church, or who has grown up without baptism, offer in re 

ition to this point, more satisfactory than that involved in 
the relation which children, by divine appointment, sus- 
tain to the covenant? In one case we have a prolession 
of faith and repentance, which may be false: in the othe r. 
the testimony of the head of the Church, that ot such ts the 
kingdom of God. Who ever offered better evidence of his 
fituess for baptism than such a certificate? Others may 
regard this matter in a different light: but for ourselves, 
we confess that we dare not forbid water, that these chil- 
dren of believers, who come with such a recommendation. 


Vou. LI. 68 
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should not be baptised. We regard the minister as having 
no right to withhold the sign from those who are declared 
by Christ to possess the thing signified. We can deny 
baptism only for the same reason which would have justi- 
fied a Jewish Priest in refusing to circumcise. 

The commission given by Christ to his disciples, has 
been considered as excluding infants. We take just the 
opposite view. In that commission the Saviour says noth- 
ing respecting the age, sex, intellectual character, or moral 
state of the subject of baptism. He does indeed assert, 
that “he who believeth, and is baptised, shall be saved :” 
but he does not say, “ Believe and be baptised,” implying 
that belief is an essential condition of baptism. The only 
thing which the Saviour mentions as a condition of bap 
tism, is, that the subject shall be a disciple. “Go gather 
disciples, baptising them, and teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever | have commanded you.” ‘This is the 
form of the commission. According to this, it is the duty 


of the minister first to ascertain who ought to be regarded 
as disciples ; next, publicly to recognise their rel: 
the Church by the rite of baptism; then, to instruct them 
in all the doctrines and duties of the gospel, inculcating this 
great truth, that whatever may be a person’s outward and 
visible relation to the kingdom ot God, unbelief will ex 
clude him from heaven. This is the order as stated by 
the sacred historian ; and no one who demands express 
scripture warrant upon the subject, can complain if we in- 
sist that the commission ought to be executed in the precise 
manner pointed out by Christ. 

As to the question, who were to be regarded as his 
disciples, the apostles could have had no difliculty what 
ever. "They knew that when a Pagan became a proselyte 
to Judaism, he and his children became disciples of Moses, 


and that both parents and children must receive the seal of 
the covenant. ‘They had been expressly taught that the 


Christian Church was founded upon the prophets, as well 


as the apostles, Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone of 
h 


tion to 


both dispensations ; they had heard the Saviour declare that 
the children of be hevers b longed to the kingdom of God.and 
unless they had been specially instructed not to regard the 


I . 
children of prose lytes to the Christian faith as disciples ol 
Christ, they would of course have received and baptised 
them as comme evidently within their commission. It 1s 
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vain to say, that infants are not mentioned. Adults are 
not mentioned: believers are not mentioned: sanctified 
persons are not mentioned: disciples only are pointed out 
as the proper subjects of baptism. And that the infant 
children of professed believers are as truly disciples of 
Christ, as the children of proselytes under the ancient dis- 
pensation were disciples of Moses, is perfectly plain. W ho 
is a disciple? One who already possesses an adequate 
knowledge of all the peculiarities of the Christian system ? 
Matthew when called from his table had not such know- 
ledge. One who has been converted by the Spirit of God ? 
Sunon Magus was called a disciple, while in the gall of bit- 
terness and bond of iniquity ; and John called many of those 
whom he had baptised as disciples, a generation of vipers. 
One who will finally be saved? Many of Christ’s disci- 
ples, when they came to understand the fundamental doc 

trines of his religion, or rather the full development of the 
system under which they were born, went back and 
walked no more with him. By a disciple we understand 
one who is received into the school of Christ, to « njoy its 
privileges, and to be trained up in the knowledge and ser- 
vice of God ; one who is publicly and solemnly set apart 
for the purpose of being regularly taught all things what- 
soever Christ has commanded us. "The word disciple, or 
scholar, does not mark the degree of knowledge already at- 
tained, but the relation which a person sustains to his in 

structer, as the word slave does not indicate the age or 
strengeth of the individual. but the fact that, according to a 
certain law or custom, he is regarded as belonging to a mas 

ter. Why may not an infant be a disciple of Christ? 
What is there in his condition or character which shuts 
him out from that institution which God has organized for 
the instruction and salvation of the world? Infants may 
be slaves on the ground that their parents are in bondage : 
infants were disciples of Moses in virtue of their parents’ 
connexion with the Jewish Church ; infants may be, and 
are included in a variety of provisions made for the pro- 
motion of the public good, and why should the kingdom of 
God be thought so narrow that it can extend its privileges 
only to adult professors, to the utter exclusion of their chil- 
dren? If it be so, then Christ in sending out his apostles 
to preach the gospel to all nations, reversed the plan which 

God adopted in the original organization of the Church, 
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and which he declared should be perpetual. He has viola- 
ted the principle upon which human society is divinely 
constituted, and abandoned one of the most powerful means 
of enlarging the bounds and securing the perpetuity of the 
Church. 

That the Apostles, acting with a full knowledge of their 
master’s views and wishes, baptised the children of believ- 
ers, is, we think, beyond a reasonable doubt. ‘The imstan 
ces of household baptism of which we have accounts in the 
New ‘Testament, are too numerous and too plain to be ren- 
dered consistent with a denial of our doctrine. And their 
example in this respect, was followed by the whole Church 
for more than fifteen centuries, without an objection having 
been made against the practice, except such as were ground- 
ed upon Some viol nt pe rversion ol seripture or common 
sense. We say without any fear of contradiction, that the 
Cuurcn has auways practiced infant baptism, It was 
not instituted by counels, but was enjoined from the be 
ginning. It is from heaven, and not of men, and as much 
belongs to the constitution of the Church, as public worship, 
or the religious education of children. The doctrine that 
none but believing adults are proper subjects of baptism, is 
a recent error, andthe badge of a new sect, which though 
now large and respectable, is but a small fraction of the 
Church. 

‘There was therefore no need of the protestation with 
which Mr, Adams commences his book. So far is he from 
assuming @ sectarian position, that standing upon the foun 
dation of the apostles and prophets the new and the old 
dispensations—Jesus Christ hunself being the chief cornet 
stone, he is contending in a spirit eminently catholic. for 
the ftiith onee delivered to the si ints: and is with praise 
worthy diligence, endeavouring to bring all Christians back 
to the primitive simplicity and purity of their he ly religion 
The “ Baptized Child” is no more sectarian than the Bible 
from which it derives its doctrine and its spirit. The in 

fluence of this book will not be to “exalt a rite above its 


proper place as a means of religious benefit. or to make } 


areason of schism:” but to take from the Spirit of Christ, 
the bond of a baptism truly sectarian, and to bring all who 
receive the gospel, and are anxious to fulfill a// righteous 


ness, into that unity . doctrine and prac tice with re - ct to 
the children of the Church, which is essential to the exis- 
tence and perpetuity re pe religion. 
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Mr. Adams, as has been said, attempts to develope the 
great principle of God's government in which infant bap- 


tism is grounded, or to use his own words: 


“The object of this book is to show that the practice of infant baptism 


tends 'to promote parental faithfulness, and the early sanctification of 
children. The motive in preparing it, is, to assist those who practice 
the rite to do it with a full sense of its meaning and importance, and to 


see the beauty and use of the ordinance. The title of the book might 
be in part, THe INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF INFANT BAPTISM as a reasonable 
and scriptural service 


The motive here assigned, will, without doubt, be duly 
appreciated by Christian parents, and the design, which is 
very happily conceived—is executed in a manner which 
must, we think, be quite satisfactory to every reader. Cer 
tainly we have never seen the internal evidence of this 
ordinance exhibited with so much power and effect. The 
following brief reference to the contents of the book, will 
show the variety and interest of its topics. ‘The birth of 
an infant—The proportion of deaths in infancy, and the 
evidence that they are saved—The presentation of an infant 
for baptism—'The beauty and power of infant baptism in 
heathen lands. ‘The meaning of the ordinance, and what 
is implied on the part of the parents— The feelings ofa parent 
in retiring from baptism—Principles in the treatment and 
education of a baptized child—'The influence of baptism on 
parental conduct —'The benefits of infant baptism to parents 
and children—Restriction of infant baptism to the children 
ot believers—on being re-baptized ‘The mode ot baptism 
the authority for infant baptism—The relation of baptized 
children to the Church—The influence of a nght observ 
ance of this practice In the conversion of the world. 

In the developement of his ideas upon these topics, 
Mr. Adams makes it appear very plain, that the public 
consecration of children to God in baptism, is a reasonable 
service, and admirably fitted to promote the end for which 
the Church was organized. We do not see how any 
Christian who reads this book with a candid mind, and 
with a desire to know and to peform his duty, can justify 
himself in renouncing this practice, even if, as some pre 
sume to assert—there is nothing but internal evidence to 
support it. It seems to us, that with regard to a practice 
which evidently grows out of the grand principle upon 
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which God originally founded his Church,—which is ob 
viously essential to the unity and perpetuity of his king 
dom upon earth, which is perfectly fitted to bind parents 
and children with new ties to the cause of Christ.—which 
is adapted to secure the early conversion of the children of 
the Churech,—which is coniessedly congenial with the deep- 
est and the purest feelings of the renewed heart,—which is 
inconsistent with no principle upon which the important 
concerns of human society are conducted,—which has been 
practised in all ages, and by the great body of believers in 
all nations,—the proper and only question is, has God 
any where in his word forbidden it? If he has not, we are 
authorized to adopt it. ‘There is a divine warrant in the 
nature and tendency of the ordinance. ‘The time has been 
when even good men opposed the vaccination of children, 
on the ground that it was no where required in the word of 
God,—a striking illustration of that over scrupulousness 
whichdemands a “thussaith the Lord,” for a practice which 
the spirit of his whole administration justifies. We do not 
feel much respect for the objection, even if it could be 
sustained, that Christ did not in so many words command 
us to baptize our children. It is grounded upon an 
assumption which would deprive the Church of many ot 
her most precious and necessary privileges; the assumption 
namely, that we are authorized to do nothing which is not 
expressly required in the New ‘Testament. [t is well for 
the opponents of infant baptism, that their general practic 
is inconsistent with their theory in respect to this matter, 
and that they feel authorized to do many things for whicl 

they would in vain attempt to produce the express warrant 
of Christ. ‘They remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy 

They practice family prayer. ‘They admit female believers 
to p iriicipate mM that ordinance which the Saviour adminis 

tered only to his male disciples. ‘They perform public 
worship on the first day of the week. But who hath re 

quired these things at their hands?) Where do they find 
it so written in the New Testament? In defending thes 

practices agvalnst all opposers, the \ must adopt the mode 
of reasoning used in the work before us, and show 
from internal evidence a divine warrant. And plainly 
this would be the proper course. Why do we need an 
express command to bear us out in doing that which the 
whole spirit and design of the gospel renders necessary ! 
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If we find that infant baptism is adapted to secure the early 
sanctification of children, the perpetuity of the Church, the 
comfort of parents, and the conversion of the world—let 
no one forbid water, merely because it is no where written 
down in the New ‘Testament, “baptise your children.” 
‘There is a command written by the Spirit of God upon the 
pure heart, which is as plain and binding as if it were en- 
graven on stone, or stereotyped in the Bible. We do not, 
as has been said, institute a new ordinance ; we only as- 
certain from the constitution and obvious design of the 
Church, who are the proper subjects of an ordinance which 
God himself has given us. We might with as much jus- 
tice charge our opponents with instituting a new ordi- 
nance when they admit females to the Lord’s Supper. We 
are not to be understood that the title which we have 
copied, comprehends the whole design of this book. ‘The 
writer intended to show, and has shown, that the practice of 
infant baptism is fitted to promote parental faithfulness, the 
early sanctification of children, and the growth and purity 
of the Church, while it contravenes no principle of the 
divine government, and violates no command of the Bible ; 
and therefore that every pious parent may dedicate his 
children to God in this ordinance. But at the same time 
he has shown that we have written aurnoriry for this 
practice. His argument in relation to this point is brief, 
but clear and perfectly satisfactory. 

‘There is much in these unpretending pages to instruct, 
comfort, and admonish those to whom the care of immortal 
minds is intrusted; and the unhappy parent who mourns 
over the growth of a rebellious and irreligious spirit in his 
children, may here find a cause of this paintul manifesta- 
tion of depravity, of which perhaps he did not dream. In 
neglecting or proianing this precious ordinance, he commits 
a great sin, and he should not think it wonderful if that sin is 
visited upon him, and upon his children, to the third and 
fourth generation. We say that a professing Christian who 
neglects or abuses the rite of infant baptism commits sin. 
There may be circumstances in each particular case which 

nder the sin more or iess heinous. It may be a sin of 


cnorance: and we may regard that man as a Christian who 
not convinced by evidence which would leave us with 
out excuse. Our remarks upon this point are intended 


particularly for our own churches, many of whose mem 
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bers, though they do not in theory reject this ordinance, 
wholly neglect it, or degrade it by a he artless performance. 
Look at the subject as presented in this book. Mr. Adams 
shows most clearly that infant baptism tends in a variety 
of ways to promote parental faithfulness, and thus the early 
sanctification of children. No one can read what is here 
written, and doubt that the solemn dedication of a child to 
God in his temple, is calculated to awaken in the mind of 
a parent, a deep sense of the importance of the charge en- 
trusted to him, and to exert a most salutary influence upon 
his heart and conduct. He publicly pledges himself to 
God, the Church, and the world, that he will train up this 
child in the way he should go, and to make the salvation 
of its soul the great object of life. God, angels, and men, 
are spectators ot the interesting transaction. Has he not the 
strongest inducement to be faithful to his high trust? 


“Suppose,” says Mr. Adams, “that instead of bringing the child t 
the altar,the parents had appeared there to receive the child from God, 
and it had been placed in their hands by ministering spirits who had 
brought it from the presence of God, and this voice should be heard in 
the temple: Take this child, and bring itup forme! With what feelings 
would you retire from such a service How would you, ever after, 
look upon the child? Your vows of consecration, and the expectation 
ot God, make 


the case the same as though the child had been inthis way 


received from heaven.”  p. 47 


A person, under such circumstances, would understand 
that passage which now seems so unintelligible to many : 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven:” and he would beware 
how he deprived the child of any right, or privilege, or 
blessing, which its heavenly Parent had secured to it. He 
would feel constrained to tell his infant pupil, as soon as 
he was old enough to understand, whose child he was: for 
what purpose he had been placed in his present situation ; 
what provision had been made for his maintenance and 
education; what the heavenly seal upon his brow signified ; 
to what object he must devote his life; what right and 
privileges he inherited; and what responsibilities rested 
upon him. And the guardian would teach these things 
diligently, sitting in the house and walking by the way, 
lying down and rising up. He would bind them for a 
sign upon his hand, and write them upon the posts of his 
house. All this the Christian parent promises to do when 
he stands by the altar, and sees the water of separation, the 
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sign and sealof God's right and interest in his child—applied 
in the name of the Holy Trinity ; and he is far more likely 
to do this, than those who reject the ordinance. 

And can it be questioned whether such feelings, and 

th « course of faithful instruction on the part of the 
parent, would, in the great majority of cases, result in the 
early sanctification of the child? That children may be 
subjects of very early conversion, and that the means which 
God has provided are suflicient to sanc tify all the offspring 
of the church, cannot be doubted. God seems to have in- 
tended that every branch of the good olive tree should 
retain its position, and be made partaker of its root and 
fatness. Of this there are many striking illustrations in 
the frequent and early conversion of baptised children. 


‘I kn yw,” says Mr. Adams, ‘that the whole matter of mental pre- 

ousness is attributable to disease of the brain; and that thoughts and 
feelings, upon religious subjects far beyond the age cf the child, are 
ascribed to the same proximate cause. Yet who can say that the soul did 
iot first affect the brain, and that the forward action of the soul is not 
owing to some uncommon spiritual action upon it, as the petals of one 
flower amongst many are stimulated exclusively by the light which, by 
seeming accident, plays in too profusely upon it, and its premature bloom 
brings on its premature fall? Achild is a great mystery! We dwell 
upon its depravity, and alas! how early the blight of sin is found amongst 
the affecting beauty of the opening mind! Yet we believe that the early 
sanctification of many children, who, as we have suggested, are spiritu- 


alised too highly for their physical natures, may be owing to the love 
which heaven bears them, and that their death is only the necessary 
ffect of the rapid advancement vf the soul, and is analogous to the 
iange of the chrysalis into a higher form of life. While we observe 
he love of God to those children, who are evidently hastened from the 


ids and storms of this world to heaven, we may with submission to di 
ne wisdom, hope that it indicates a common and secret favour borne 
to all the infant race, which secures eternal life to them if they die. 
mm * 
D.D 29,30. 


We believe that this beautiful passage contains a pre- 
cious truth, though some, possibly, may think that it is 
stated too strongly. . John was sanctified from the womb. 
Timothy became a Christian in very early youth; and so, 
we doubt not, are thousands of children whose brief ex- 
istence on earth prevented the manifestation of the fact to 
the world—converted and sanctified. And if, as Mr. Adams 
says, and as we most assuredly believe, there is a “common 
and secret favour borne to all the infant race which secures 
eternal life to them if they die,” what prevents the early 
sanctification of all the children of the church—the heirs 


Vor. UL 69 
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of the covenant and the promises—if they live? If all the 
means of conversion which “the love of heaven” has 
vlaced in the hands of the church; if the faith of the parent 
grasped as it should the sure promises of God; if holy love 
brought the infant to the altar, and afterward baptized the 
young soul afresh with prayer, and holy influence; why 
might not the whole infant seed of the Church grow up 
like John and Timothy ? What hinders the light of the 
Spirit from playing in upon all the opening buds of the 
Church, and drying up the mildew which sin has breathed 
upon this young paradise? Alas! does not the Church 
itself roll in like a dark body and eclipse the sun? Does 
not the shadow of cold, formal, unfaithful parents fall upon 
them, and chill into early death those feelings which, 
amidst surrounding depravity were ready to open in purity 
and gladness? If God bears toward them a secret, and we 
would add peculiar favour, if they wear, according to his 
appointment, the seal of his gracious covenant; he surely 
does not withhold from them his converting Spirit, except 
upon grounds involved in the covenant, and clearly ex- 
hibited to all to whom the care of those immortal minds is 
intrusted. The light does not play in upon one flower 
inore strongly than upon another by mere accident, nor is 
it withheld from caprice. What a view is here presented 
of parental responsibility! God makes the parent not only 
the source of life to the child, but the medium through 
which he ordinarily communicates the light of the true 
life: so that, if the child is not converted in its earliest 
years, the reason is most frequently to be found in the au- 
thor of its existence. If the flower is blasted, the curse 
descends in the influence of the Church and the parents. 
What then must be the guilt of those who neglect or 
despise those means, by which the infant mind may be 
brought into union with Christ and sanctified from sin; 

who abandon a rite fitted to promote their own growth in 
holiness, and the salvation of their offspring, upon the most 
frivolous grounds, and needlessly hazard every thing dear 
to themselves and their families. We will dwell no longer 
upon this topic. We only say in one word, if it can be 
shown irom facts or reasonings, that the practice of infant 
baptism has any tendency to secure the faithful perfor- 
mance of parental duty, and the well being of those help- 

less infants who are placed in our arms for sustenance 
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and instruction, we are solemnly bound to adopt it, though 
no express command to this effect could be shown in the 
Bible. 

But there is a command. When God organized the 
Church, he gave the law of circumcision to Abraham, and 
required this seal of the covenant to be placed upon his 
children, and upon the children of his posterity to all gen- 
erations, thus separating them from the world, and setting 
them apart for his service. That Law is still in force. 
That Seal, in a different form, is continued in the Christian 
Church, as the seal of the righteousness of faith. We are 
as much bound to practice infant baptism, as Abraham 
was to practice circumcision; and we sin against God by 
neglecting this divine ordinance. He accounts it robbery 
to withhold from him the “tithes and offerings’—the in- 
crease of our substance—which he has required for the 
service of the sanctuary ; but what is the withholding of 
tithes and offerings compared with the robbery which we 
commit when we take our sons and our daughters which 
we have borne unto God, which he commands us to bring 
to his altar, and consecrate to his service,—and sacrifice 
them to the world. Will God hold us guiltless if we thus 
trifle with his commands ? 

In thus violating a fundamental principle of God’s 
spiritual kingdom, we not only rob God of his glory, but 
our children of their birthright, and make them more than 
orphans. Our hope that God will remember our offspring 
to do them good, is grounded upon his gracious covenant. 
What was the consequence of disobedience to the law of 
circumcision? The uncircumcised child was treated as a 
covenant-breaker. He was cut off from the people of God. 
He became an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
God visited the iniquity of the parent upon the child, by 
withholding from him the peculiar blessings of the covenant. 
Just so the Christian parent who neglects to procure bap- 
tism for his children, separates them from God and his 
people. He forces them into the dangerous position of 
covenant breakers. He casts them forth among the un- 
clean; and renders ijt inconsistent for God to pour his bles- 
sing upon them, as he has promised to do upon those who 
wear the seal of his covenant. He leaves them without the 
sign, which amidst descending wrath, may distinguish 
them from those against whom the destroying angel has 
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received his dreadful commission. And what is the con- 
sequence! With few exceptions they grow up in sin, and 
while multitudes are coming from the east and the west 
and the north and the south, and sitting down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God, these 
children of the kingdom are thrust out. Can we wonder 
at this? Is it not the natural result of the unaccountable 
conduct of parents in withholding from their children the 
rite of baptism? If we treat them like heathen they will 
become heathen in feeling. If we close the channel 
through which God has promised to pour his blessing upon 
our offspring, they will perish? Can we thus leave our 
children to the secret, unrevealed, uncovenanted mercy of 
God, while a enecial promise is made to those who are 
baptized; can we thus separate an immortal soul from 
the souree of life, and subject them to such danger without 
sin! Will not their blood be found in our skirts ; and will 
they not rise up in judgment against us? 

But further, the Christian who neglects this ordinance, 
robs the Church of her inerease. God evidently designed 
that his spiritual kingdom should be perpetnated in the 
world by propagation, and that every child born within its 
pale, should not only wear the sead, but inherit the promi- 
ses and blessings of the covenant. When God created the 
world, he caused the earth to bring forth the “fruit tree 
yielding truit, whose seed was in itself,” and ordained that 
it should perpetuate its kind by its own seminal power. So 
when he organized the Church, he placed within it the 
seed by which it might multiply and fill the earth. We 
do net mean that the Church is to consist of the wicked 
children of believers; nor that efforts should not be made 
to bring in the fullness of the Gentiles ; our meaning is, 
that the branches of this tree are to be made holy like the 
root; and that from age to age, the natural seed of the 
Church, by the instrumental agency of pastor and Christians 
and parents, are to be sanctified, and added to the spiritual 
and invisible kingdom of God, so that when the Church 
shall stand before its great Head, they may be able to say, 

“here are we, and the children which thou hast given us.” 
Now those who neelect the ordinance, in which children 
are dedieated to God. and interested in the blessings of his 
holy covenant, deprive the Church of her natural means of 
stability and growth ; they destroy her issue, and blast her 
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hopes in the bud; they wither up her strength, and render 
her childless. Can she continue, and increase, while 
this murderous work goeson? How soon will she become 
extinct if all her children are cut off from the covenant ? 
“ [t was never heard of in the world,” says one, “ from Abra- 
ham to this day, that a people did continue for any length 
of time to be religious, when either all, or the greater part 
of them remained uncircumcised or unbaptised.” Will not 
the Church mourn like Rachael, and refuse to be comfort- 
ed, when she sees. her children, her joy and her crown, torn 
from her bosom, and cast out, like the children of the bond- 
woman, into the wilderness to die ? 

A very important question is stated in the work before 
us, which we think is not answered so fully or so satisfac- 
torily as it should have been, namely, “ What relation do 
baptized children hold to the Church ? 

Upon this point we apprehend, as has been already inti- 
mated, that the Church has, to some extent, lost sight of the 
doctrine and practice of our Fathers, and that the two 
works which stand at the head of this article, are representa- 
tives of “ different administrations.” We may be mistaken. 
Mr. Adams does not speak out fully upon this subject, 
and we are not quite sure that if he had given us his views 
more at large than it suited his purpose to do in his book, we 
should differ with him as to the true answer to be given to 
this question. We regret that the limits which he assign- 
ed to his work, did not permit him to give a full and com- 
plete answer to his own question. He says indeed that 
baptized children “havea peculiar relation to the Church,” 
that “in consequence of the parents relation to God, He 
stands in a peculiar relation to their child ;” that “ when 
a child is solemnly dedicated to God in his house, and with 
the Christian rite of baptism, God will, in view of his cov- 
enant with believers and their seed, receive that child into 
the number of those to whom he stands in a peculiar rela- 
tion ;” but he does not tell us what this relation is, nor 
what peculiar duties and responsibilities on the part of 
the Church and baptized children, are created by this or- 
dinance. We do not understand Mr. Adams to admit that 
children, by the rite of baptism, become members of the 
Church, nor that they sustain any relation to it in the way 
of accountability or subjection to discipline. “ A solemn 
obligation,” he says, “ rests upon the Church,” but what is 
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the Church, as such, obliged to do? This is the impor- 
tant question, but we do not find in the book before us, any 
satisiactory answer. Mr. Adams intimates, at least, it 
seems so to us, that the peculiar love which God bears to 
these children for the parent’s sake,—the propagation of re- 
ligion in the earth, by the offspring of Christians, rather 
than of the world in general,—the obligation which a pa- 
rent publicly and solemnly assumes—a vow as it were— 
taken of him to train up his children in the belief and prac- 
tice of Christianity,—the designation of the baptized “as 
future members, hopefully, ot the Church,”—and “a spe- 
cial obligation resting upon them to believe, practice, and 
maintain the Christian religion,” is all that is involved in 
the peculiar relation to the Church, of which he speaks.— 
We do not perceive that such a relation is created, or in 
any way affected by the baptism of a child. Is this ordi- 
nance the ground and reason of God’s love to our infant 
seed? Does it create the duty of bringing up our children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord? Should we 
not look upon Christian families as nurseries of the Church, 
and “calculate upon them rather than upon the world in 
general, to perpetuate religion in the earth,” whether bap- 
tized or not?) Does not a special obligation rest upon a 
child, born and nurtured under the light of the gospel, re- 
flected from the lite of a pious parent, to believe, practice, 
and maintain the true religion, independently of his pub- 
lie dedication? If this is all we are to understand by the 
relation of children to the Church, then we really do not 
see how the ordinance of baptism has any thing to do with 
it. It exists as much before, as after the rite is administer- 
ed ; and it exists in respect to all the children of professing 
Christians, whatever they may think of infant baptism. 

We are by no means satisfied with this view of the mat- 
ter ; and yet this is the view generally entertained, we be- 
lieve, by our churches at the present day. It is certainly 
very vague, and must be unsatisfactory to those who hold 
it; and the practice founded upon it is by no means calcu- 
lated to realise the great object, which, Mr. Adams says, is 
brought to view in this ordinance. What is the practical 
effect of infant baptism, upou the position of children, and 
the conduct of the church! We do not ask what, in gene- 
ral, are the benefits of infant baptism ; this question is clear- 
ly and powertully answered in this book . but what is the 
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standing of the “ Baptised Child” in our churches? Is he 
regarded as a subject of discipline? Do pastors recognise 
his right to any of the peculiar privileges of the Church ? 
Do the parents train him up with reference to any specific 
and intelligible relation to the visible kingdom of God ?— 
Is he watched over by the brethren as one tor whom they 
ust give account? Is he, in short, considered as having, 
to any practical purpose, the slightest connexion with the 
Church? We believe not. In all respects he is treated 
as any other child. The seal of God’s covenant is placed 
upon him as a disciple, but he is sent forth among those 
who are without, and suffered to grow up in ignorance 
of what they have done to him, and of the duties which he 
ought to discharge. 'These things ought not so to be. 
There is, if we do not greatly err, a singular inconsistency 
between our principles, and our practice in relation to this 
subject. And what is the consequence! On one side 
we are urged to admit, as a matter of course, all baptized 
persons to the Lord’s Supper; and on the other, to give up 
infant baptism as a mere nullity. Our theory gives one class 
a great advantage in their brotherly expostulations, and our 
practice justifies another, in sneering at an ordinance which 
we regard as divine. We stand where two seas meet: 
and the position is neither pleasant nor safe. 

Dr. Dwight thus states an objection to the practice of 
infant baptism, which, he says, is of a more serious charac- 
ter, than any other that has been alledged. “ All baptized 
persons are by Congregationalists considered as members ot 
the Christian Church ; yet those who are baptized in infan- 
cy, are not treated as if the *y possessed this character. Par- 
ticularly they are not admitted to the sacramental supper, 
nor made objects of ecclesiastical discipline.” Upon which 
he remarks, “I acknowledge, without hesitation, that the 
conduct of those with whom I am in immediate communion, 
and so far as I know them, their opinions also with regard 
to this subject, are in a greater or less degree erroneous and 
indefensible.” —“ That infants should be baptised, and then 
be left by ministers and churches, in a situation undistin- 
cuishable from that of other children, appears to me irrecon- 
cilable with any scriptural view of the nature and impor- 
tance of thissacrament.”* With this we fully concur; and 


* Theol. 5. 293. 4. 
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it seems wonderful to us that any who contend for the di- 
vine authority of infant baptism should practically regard 
it as a mere nullity, giving the child no rights, and sub- 
jecting the Church to no responsibility. When Paul was 
asked, “ what profit is there of circumcision ?” he could 
honestly answer ; “much every way.” But what can we 
reply to a similar question respecting infant baptism ? It is 
doubtless a significant service, and reminds both parents 
and children of their duties; but what ecc!:siastical privi- 
lege does a baptized child enjoy, according to the preva- 
lent doctrine, which does not equally belong to every child 
of pious pareiiis whether baptized or not? It is not enough 
to reply, that such a child holds “a peculiar relation ” to 
God andthe Church, that he is “separated, by the use of 
the Christian seal, to the belief and practice of Christian- 
ity ;” and that he is “ marked as a future member, hopeful- 
ly, of the Church of Christ ;” we wish to know precisel y 
what the present ecclesiastical position of such a child is, 
and what the Church, as such, has todo with him. 

It seems to us that this question may be readily settled 
by just ascertaining what relation a child, by the rite of 
circumcision, held to the Jewish Church. Did he, or did 
he not, enjoy rights and privileges, which were never grant- 
ed to the uncircumcised, whatever might have been their 
natural and moral relations to God and his people. Mr. 
Adams admits that circumcised children were members of 
the Jewish Church, in the same sense, and to the same ex- 
tent, as their parents; that “the peculiar relation of the 
children of believers to God, established in the ancient 
Church, is continued without repeal in the Christian dispen- 
sation ;” that the principle upon which God “admitted 
children into covenant with their parents in the Abraha- 
mic Church, is “a principle of the divinegovernment, which 
existed before that covenant was made, and will last to the 
end of time ;” that “the question, whether the Abrahamic 
covenant is abolished, is lost in the question, has that prin- 
ciple of the divine government ceased, upon which God 
formerly included the children of believers in his covenant 
with their parents ; that baptism comes in the place of cir- 
cumcision, and like that is a “sign of separation to the Chris- 
tian faith,” and “a seal of God’s covenant.” If all this is 
true—and we believe it is—does it not follow that the re- 
lation created by baptism is the same as that which the 
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circumcised child held to the Jewish Church? We are 
somewhat surprised, that from such ample premises, Mr 
Adams should have drawn only the narrow inference that 
the object of baptism is “ to mark children as future mem- 
bers, hopefully, of the Church of Christ.” 

We believe that the object of baptism is to mark all the 
proper subjects of it, as present members of the visible 
Church, and that there is no difference, in this respect, be- 
tween believing parents and their baptized offspring. All 
those arguments which prove that infant baptism is a di- 
vine ordinance, sustain this position. Why do we baptize 
our children? Because the original constitution of the 
Church, which required the dedication of children to God, 
has never been altered. Christ did not organize a new 
Church. Paul expressly asserts, that the good olive tree 
was not cut down, but that disciples from among the gen- 
tiles, are “ grafted in among the branches, and with them are 
made partakers of the root and fatness of the olive ;” and 
that those branches which have been cut off, “if they abide 
not still in unbelief, shall be grafted in again,”—not cer- 
tainly into a new gentile Church,——but into their own olive 
tree. The national institutions of the Jews, did not con- 
stitute the Church ; they were built around the Church 
which was organized in the family of Abraham four hun- 
dred and thirty years before the national existence of the 
Jews commenced—-and they were swept away, leaving the 
spiritual kingdom of God unchanged. ‘The covenant 
made with Abraham—the great charter of all our rights 
and privileges as Christians—was confirmed of God in 
Christ to Abraham and his seed, and it is the very cove- 
nant, unchanged in its prineiples, and requirements, of 
which Christ is declared to be the mediator. The seal too 
of the covenant, is substantially the same. ‘There is a 
change in the form, and in the manner of applying it, but 
there is no difference, as to design and effect, between cir- 
cumcision and baptism. 

Now upon this identity of the Church, the covenant 
and the seal, under the old and new dispensation, we ground 
the practice of infant baptism. But circumcised children 
were regardedand treated as members of the ancient church. 
To them “pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God 
and the promises.” All these privileges and blessings were 

Vow. UL. 70 
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secured to them by the rite of circumcision; and none 
were ever deprived of their birth-right, except as a punish- 
ment for violation of covenant, and obstinate refusal to per- 
form the duties which devolved upon them. It seems to 
follow inevitably, that the relation of baptized children to 
the Christian Church is the same. At any rate, the chil- 
dren of church-members having once been recognised by 
God as belonging to the Church, and having been put in 
possession, by solemn covenant, of certain rights and pri- 
vileges, those who deny their actual membership, should 
be held to show that the constitution of the Church under 
the Gospel, is radically different from that of the Abra- 
hamiec Church: or that the children of believers have uni- 
versally forfeited their ancient privileges by some act of 
their own; or that God has expressly excluded them from 
the Church: in a word, that the Church,—which from the 
tume of Abraham to the coming of the Messiah, was a fold 
into which the lambs of the flock were gathered, and where 
they were fed—has under the new dispensation, which 
professes to extend our privileges, been so narrowed as to 
exclude them, and leave them to wander upon the moun- 
tains without a shepherd, and without a home. ‘This will 
be no easy task, while the Saviour’s declaration respecting 
the children of believers remains in the gospel, namely, 
“of such is the kmedon of God.” 

That baptized children are to be regarded and treated 
as church members, until they forfeit their standing by 
unbelief and obstinate lnpenitence, and are cast out by a 
regular act of discipline, was the doctrine of the Fathers 
of our church. Shepard contends that the children of godly 
parents, are church members by virtue of God’s cove nant, 
“whereby he engageth himself equally to be a God to 
them,” though “they come to the fruition of their mem- 
bership by their parents’ covenant.” He says: 
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then, by being churches, this curse is removed; and hence the apostle 
says, (Eph. 2: 12,13.) they were “strangers from the covenants, and 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,” but are not so now. If you 
say that the Ephesians were in covenant, but not their seed, and so they 
were not strangers, I answer, that the apostle doth not set out their cursed 
estate merely because they were without any covenant, but because they 
were Strangers to that covenant of promise which the Israelites had ; for 
if their children had it not, they were then, as without covenant, so with- 
out God, and withont hope, as pagans are, which is notoriously cross to 
the current of all Scripture.” 


Again : 


“ The Jews are cut off from the fatness of the olive, and the gentiles 
put in, or ingraffed intheirroom. Rom.11:17. Now this ingraffing is 
not into Christ by saving faith, for it is impossible that such shouldever 
be broken off, who were once in; it must therefore be meant of their in 
graffing into the external state of the visible church, and the fatness and 
privileges thereof, of which church Christ is the external and political 
head, into whom—in this respect—they are ingraffed by external faith 
and covenant. Hence, thus I reason; that if the Jews and their children 
were ingrafied members of the Church, then the gentile churches in- 
gratled into the same state, and coming in their room, are together with 
their children, members of the Church. 


Again: 


‘There is the same inward cause, moving God to take in the chil- 
lren of believers into the church and covenant now, to be of the num 
r of his people, as there was for taking the Jews and their children ; 
r the only cause why the Lord took in the Jews and their children 


thus, was his love, and free grace, and mercy; ‘‘ because the Lord had 
a delight in thy fathers to love them, therefore he chose their seed 
rthem,” viz. to be his people ; so that I do from hence, fully believe, 
it either God's love is in these days ot the gospel less unto hi people, 
in in the days of the Old Testament; or if it be as great, that then the 
spects the seed of his people now, as thenit did. And there 
if then, 1 vuse he loved them, he chose their seed to be of his 
é ivs, because he Joveth us, he chooseth our seed to 
{ his irct Ss 


Such was the doctrine of Shepard respecting the re- 
lation of baptized children to the Church of Christ. In 
this position he was sustained by the opinions of the wisest 
and best of our earlier divines; as appears from a very 
rare pamphlet entitled “the First Principles of New Eng 
land, concerning the Subject of Baptism and Communion 
of Churches ;” collected chiefly from the original manuscripts 
of the first pastors of the New England churches, by In- 
crease Mather in 1671. This pamphlet contains the tes- 
timony of Cotton, Hooker, Stone, Mather, of Dorchester, 
Norton, Rogers, Shepard, Partrick, Smith, Prudden, and 
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several others—“ Chief Fathers,” as Mather calls them— 
respecting the subject under discussion: and they are 
unanimous in the opinion that baptized children are truly 
members of the Church, and ought to be so received and 
treated. ‘They even say, that a person baptized in infancy, 
although he was not a communicant, might have his chil- 
dren baptized, for, says Mather, “it is not the parents’ fit- 
ness for the Lord’s Supper, that is the ground of baptizing 
their children, but the parents, and so their children, being, 
in the covenant and so long as this doth continue, not 
dissolved by any church censure against them, nor by 
any scandalous sin of theirs, so long the children may 
be baptized.” 

The general doctrine that all baptized children are in 
fact members of the Church, was held by Dr. Dwight, 
late president of Yale College, who is as good authority as 
either of the Fathers referred to. He says: 


‘All persons are baptized not in, but into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; that is, they are in this ordinance public 
ly and solemnly introduced into the family, and entitled in a peculiar 
manner to the name of God. Accordingly—they are called godly ; 
Christians; spiritua!; sons and daughters of God; and the children 
of God, throughout the scriptures. And after commenting upon the 
phrase, &s To ovo, he adds; ‘‘ Several of these passages, also directly 
declare, that those who are baptized, are baptized into Christ ; that is, into 
the Church, or body of Christ. Atthe same time there is no other ac 
count given of this subject. Nor is there any thing in the ordinance of 
baptism, which in any manner indicates, that adults, when baptized, are 
members of the Church ; and that baptized infants are not members.”’* 


Dr. Dwight indeed says, that children do not become 
members of any particular church, but only members of 
the Church of Christ at large ; but then he contends that 
even adults become merely members of the church general, 
and not the members of any particular church, by baptism; 
and that even a profession of religion, does not constitute 
a person a member of any particular body of Christians, 
worshipping in one place, and acting together in ecclesiasti 
cal business We do not understand how baptism intro- 
duces a person into the “family of God,” and makes him a 
member of the “body of Christ,” and entitles him to the 
appellation of “Son of God,” and yet not constitute him a 
member of any particular church. It may be true that “a 
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person baptized in the church of England, for example, is 
not of course a member of the church of Scotland;” because 
each body claims to be the true and only body of Christ, 
and confines its privileges to those who are subjects to its dis- 
cipline. But that any one baptized in a particular church, 
claiming to be the Church of God, and deriving its autho- 
rity from the divine covenant, is not a member of that 
church, and entitled to all its privileges, so far as he is 
capable of enjoying them, until for cause he is rightfully ex- 
cluded, is a position which seems to us totally at variance 
with scripture. The idea of the “church at large” as dis- 
tinguished from all “ particular churches,” is a mere ab- 
straction. Lither all the particular churches which now 
exist in the world, form the Cuurcn of Christ, and a per- 
son intgoduced into one, is entitled to the privileges of 
membership in all; or some one church only, can be re- 
garded as the body of Christ; or God has no regularly 
organised Church on earth, and the gates of hell—the spirit 
of sectarianism—by forming private associations with pe- 
culiar and unscriptural conditions of membership, have 
prevailed, and the kingdom of Christ is brought to desola- 
tion. But however this may be, Dr. Dwight expressly 
asserts that baptism brings the infant and the believing adult 
into precisely the same relation to the Church, general and 
particular; which is all we wishto prove. And this re- 
lation, we suppose, continues until it 1s regularly dissolved 
by act of the Church. It can no more terminate of itself, 
than the membership of adults. ‘The Church, “embraces 
father and child with both arms,” and it holds them both 
with equal firmness and affection, until by an act of disci- 
pline administered in the name of Christ, the sinning and 
obstinate child is separated from her maternal bosom, and 
cast out among the enemies of God. 

But it is said, that if all baptized children, and their 
children, from generation to generation, are members of 
the Church, and remain so until they are excommunicated, 
the Church will in time be greatly corrupted. We will 
not answer with Dr. Goodwin, that infants are “purissima 
pars ecclesiz,” although this would in many cases come 
very near to the truth. The objection deserves a serious 
consideration. “It is such a pleasant thing,” says In- 
crease Mather, “to hear men plead for the purity of the 
churches, that though they should miss it in their appre- 
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hensions, we may well bear with them; and therefore as 
for those with whom this objection is a real scruple, we 
ought to carry it towards them with all manner of love and 
Christian moderation.” To the question, what churches 
shall we have, if children, and their seed successively, are 
regarded as members ? Shepard answers thus: 


“What Churches shall we have? Truly not always churches of 
angels and saints, but mixed with many chaffy hypocrites, and often 
times profane persons. But still I say, this objection holds as firm 
against gathering churches of visible professing believers; for God 
knows what churches we may have of them, even perhaps of hypocrites 
and profane persons, for I know not what can give us hope of their not 
apostatizing, but only God’s promise to ‘‘ be a God to them” to preserve 
them; and truly the same promise being made to their seed, gives me as 
much ground to hope well of churches, rising out of the seed of the god- 
ly, as of the professing parents themselves. My church charity is equal 
about them, especially considering that those whom God reo®ives into 
church covenant, he doth not only take them to be a people to him, but 
to establish them to be such, namely, for timeto come. God was as holy 
and as exactly requiring holiness from the Jewish Church, as from 
Christian churches; now do you think that the covenant which then 
wrapt up the Jewish children into Church membership, was an highway 
of profaneness and unholiness in the members thereof, and of defiling 
and polluting God’s church; or was ita way and means of holiness, 
and to keep them from being profane? Why then should we fear 
the polluting of churches by the same covenant which we have proved 
wraps in our seed also? Indeed they did prove universally profane 
in the Jewish Church; so they may in ours; but shall man’s wick- 
edness in abusing God’s grace and forsaking his covenant, tie the hands 
or the heart of God’s free grace from taking such into covenant ? ‘ What 
if some did not believe; shall their unbelief make the falth of God of 
none effect? God forbid.’ ” 


To this answer we add a very just remark of Mather, 
in the pamphlet referred to above: 


“It isa zealous and diligent attendance to discipline according to the 
rules of Christ, and not curtailing the covenant, that will keep churches 
pure. There are two ways practised by men in order to keep churches 
pure, the one is Auman, and the other divine. The human way is to 
straighten the grace ofthe Lord’s covenant: the divine way is faithfully 
to attend to discipline. Now it willbe found in the issue, that the divine 
way only is that which will attain the end; experience doth testify that 
ehurches have been pure or impure according as discipline hath flour- 
ished or been neglected by them. Look abroad the world upon the cor- 
rupted collapsed churches that are in many places, and we shall see that 
they have little more than a carcass of discipline among them, without 
the life and power of it, which is the true and great reason of their cor- 
ruption. 


If it should be asked what privileges and duties grow out 
wof the relation which baptized children hold to the church, 
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we answer by putting the question, “ What profit was 
there of circumcision? If the Church, the covenant and 
the seal, are the same now as under the ancient dispen- 
sation, the privileges of the baptized child are the same 
now as were formerly secured by circumcision; and his 
duties, and the obligations of the Church, are the same. We 
quote again from Shepard. 


“What profit is it to persons grown wp to years, and secretly hypo- 
crites, who enter into the Church by profession of faith? You will say 
there is good and profit in respect to the privileges themselves, but by 
abusing them, they had, in this respect, better have been withont them, 
because they hereby bring upon themselves greater condemnation. The 
same say I of children, whom God receives into his Church, by promise 
and covenant of doing them good, although at present they may not be so 
sensible of this good. To speak plainly, the good they get by being this 
enriched is wonderful. In respect of God. God hereby shows the riches 
of his grace towards them, in taking them to be his people; in adopting 
them to be his children; in preventing them with many special mercies 
aforehand, of doing them good ; by all which, the Lord doth, as it were, 
prevent Satan, in wooing their hearts, so soon to draw them to him, be- 
fore he can actually stir todrawtheirsouls from him. In respect of them- 
selves. lt is a special; means to prevent sin. It is a special help to con- 
vert and turn them to God. It is a special means of binding them fast to 
God when they are turned. If they shall forsake, and break loose from 
the bond of his covenant, it is a special means to encourage their hearts 
to rete irn again, even when they seem to be utterly cast off. Jn res- 
pect of their parents. Hereby God gives parentssome comfortable hope 
of tthe ir children’s salvation, because they are within the pale of the vis- 
ible church; foras out of the visible church,—where the ordinary means 
of salvation lie,—there is, ordinarily, no salvation, so if children were not 
of Christ’s visible church and kingdom, we could not hope for their salva- 
tion, no more than of pagans or Turks; for if they be without God, they 
re without hope, and to be without hope of such, is very hard, and hor- 
rid to imagine. In respect of others. Fornow they may enjoy the special 
care of the whole church, which otherwise they must want.” 


Chana 


The last remark relates to a duty, on the part of the 
Church, of so much importance to all baptized children, 
that we cannot forbear to add the opinions of several other 
“chief Fathers” of New England respecting it. The fol- 


lowing is from a letter written by Nathaniel Rogers of 


Ipswich, in 1652. 


‘To the question concerning the children of church members, I 
nothing to oppose, and I wonder any should deny them to be mem- 
rs: they are members in censu ecclesiastico. God so calls them; the 
urch is so to account them: and when they are adult@ atatis, though 
ey have done no personal act, yet are to be judged members still, un- 
ifter due calling upon, they shall refuse or neglect to acknowledge and 

own the covenant ot their parents, and profess their belief of, and subjec- 


t 


tion to, the contents thereof; which if they shall deny, the church may 
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cashier or disown them. Now for practice, I confess, I account it a great 
fault, that we have made no more real distinction between these and 
others, that they have been no more attended as lambs of Christ’s flock ; 
and whether it be not the cause of the corruption ang woful defection of 
our youth, disquiri permittimus.” 


Mather of Dorchester, and Norton, who is called a “ ju- 
dicious and eagle-eyed seer,” concurred in the opinion 
that baptized children are the subjects of Church discipline. 
Mitchel of Cambridge, in a letter dated, 1667; says, “I 
think that when all stones are turned it will come to this, 
that all the baptized are, and ought to be under disci- 
pline in particular churches.” And he expresses great 
fear “lest we should be wanting to do the will of God in 
this particular, and lest the Lord should thereby be dis- 
pleased.” We make one more quotation from Increase 
Mather, which, inasmuch as this is a matter of no small 
importance and concernment to Christ’s kingdom, and 
wherein the welfare of the rising generation in New Eng- 
land is not a little involved,” we hope will not be deemed 
too long. 

“ Baptized persons are under the discipline and government of the 


Church. When a person is baptized, he is solemnly admitted into 
Christ’s school; can any one be admitted into Christ’s school, and yet not 


subject to the order and discipline of that school? Again, baptism is 
the livery which of right appertaineth to Christ’s household servants ; 
surely if a person accept of that livery, he doth thereby submit himsel! 
to the laws and government of Christ, Which 1s exercised in Christ's 
family here on earth Ihe re the persons in question being baptized 
may not plead exemption trom discipline 

“That discipline and government which Christ hath appointed in 
his Church, hath been exercised towards children, according to their ¢ 
pacity, in all ages of the world. Soitwas when the Church was domes 
tical: and after the Church became national. Now inasmuch as to be 
under the wing of Christ’s government in his Church, is a verv high 
privilege he that shall athrm that although the children of the Jews 
were invested with this privilege, yet that the children of Christians are 
divested thereof, had need to have strong reasons to prove his assertion, 


and must show us the repeal from Scripture, or we cannot believe him 
Besides, if due enquiry be made into the catholic practice of the New 
Testament Church, it will be found that such persons as we are speak- 
ing of, have ever been looked upon as within the verge of the Church’s 
power and discipline. They that have any acquaintance with the cus- 
tomsof the Church in the ages following the Apostles, know that in 
those times there were three sorts of persons under the churches inspec- 
tion. 1. Catechumeni, i. e. those who were only instructed in the mys- 
teries of the Christian. 2 Baptizati, persons baptized, but not admit- 
ted to higher privileges. 3. Perfecti, or confirmed ones, i. e. such as 
were admitted to all church privileges. So then, the Christian Church 
of old, did discipline such children as our question is about, although 
not presently admitted to the Lord’s Supper.” 
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“Furthermore, since the anti-christian apostacy, the Reformed 
Church hath ever owned this truth. As for those pure churches 
which for along time flourished in Bohemia, Commenius testifyeth con- 
cerning them, that even children as well as others, were under discipline. 
Thus also it was in that gathered church which was in London in the 
days of Edward the Sixth, as their famous pastor, Johannes Alasco hath 
declared. And in one word, in Reformed churches generally, yea, 
even in those of the separation, witness Mr. Robinson, in his appendix to 
Mr. Perkins’ catechism; and the churches in Plymouth colony, at this 
day extend discipline towards their children, and dismiss them also to 
other churches, although they were never in full communion with any 
church. Now itis a saying of above a thousand years old, that, ‘that 
which the universal church hold, and hath in all ages been practiced, 
is to be esteemed as apostolical.” But this extending of discipline to 
the Children of the church, which we plead for, hath been the catholic 
practice of the churches of Christ, in all places, and in all ages, which 
is a great argument to prove that it hath the stamp of Jus divinwm upon 
it. And although some now with us are apt to conceive that only par- 
ents, and not their children, are given to the elders and brethren of the 
Church, yet the affirmative of this question was so clear in former times 
amongst us, that children in their catechism were taught thus to believe 
Mr. Cotton in his “ Milk fur Babes” hath again and again expressed 
this 

“‘ Discipline is our great interest, which we are engaged to assert 
and plead tor. This is the cause of God in Néw, England in a special 
manner. Weare the children of the good old non-conformists: now 
what was it that they did suffer so much for, but that they and their 
children also might be brought under that discipline and government, 
which Christ hath appointed in his Church? But if the Church hath 
nothing to do with such, these confessors have suffered many things in 
vain. Have we for our poor children’s sake left a dear and pleasant 
land, and yevtured our lives upon the great waters, and encountered the 
difficulties and miseries of a wilderness, and doth it at last come to this 
that they have no more advantage as to any church care about them, * 
than the Indians and infidels amongst whom we live? When Pharaoh 
would suffer the children of Israel themselves to serve the Lord in the 
wilderness, but their /i#é/e ones must not go with them, we know what 
spirit acted him. We may aver thatthey who will not suffer the chil- 

people to come under his government, are not, in that 
matier, acted by his spirit.’ 

The neglect of discipline toward the children in question, hath 
been the woetul cause of much evil amongst us. There are many sad 


plaints against the rising generation, and too ch cause for them, but 
pl ts ag tth neration, and too mu 1use for them, but 
yw much sadder would it be if they who make such complaints should 


dren of Chris 


com 
be any way with the guilt of these miscarriages, by withholding from 
this generation, that which is, by the Lord’s appointment, the means of 
restraint and recovery ont of this evil. Thisvery neglect hath brought 
a wound upon those churches which—except the Lord be exceeding 
merciful—is now become immedicable and incurable Hine prima 
mali labes; children have been let alone so long, and are become so nu- 
merous, and many of them such Belialists, that it has now become a dif- 
ficulty, and almost an impossibility, to bring them under the yoke of 
Christ.” 


How painfully true is this now, after more than a cen- 


* Discourse concerning baptisin 
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tury and a half of neglect, and how immedicable at this 
day is the wound which this has inflicted upon the hopes 
of the Church! If any thing can save us from the dread- 
ful evil of a host of baptized infidels warring with un- 
natural hate against the mother upon whose bosom they 
were laid in infancy, it is the restoration of the primitive 
practice to its purity. Let the Church faithfully watch 
over all its members, and administer dise ipline as it may 
be required. We have gone sadly astray from the good 
old paths trodden by our fathers, in regard to this matter, 
and having lost sight of the true relation of baptized chil- 
dren to the Church, we leave them to themselves, until 
they wander away and are lost upon the dark mountains. 
Nothing could perplex a church more than to ask; what is 
your duty to your baptized children, and how can you at- 
tain the end which you have in view in baptizing them? 
Dr. Dwigiit tells us that these children “cannot be excom- 
municated,” that “their discipline is committed supremely 
to their parents and guardians,” and that “the jurisdiction 
of the Church over the child, is merely nominal, and can 
exist to no valuable purpose.”* And yet he asserts, that 
“children are now to be considered in exactly the same 
light, as under the former dispensation, unless the serip- 
tures have evidently changed the state of their relations 
and privileg ges,”t—which he denies to be the fact; he says 
also that “the peculiar duties and privileges of those who, 
have professed religion, are now in substance, exactly what 
they were under the dispensation made to Abraham.”t 
But one of the peculiar duties of the Church under the 
ancient dispensation, was to administer discipline to the 
children of the Church; and one of the peculiar privileges 
of those who were initiated into the Abrahamic covenant 
by circumcision, was that they were placed under the 
watch and care of the Church, and made objects of especial 
interest to the pastors. And Dr. Dwight himself, whil 
he supposes that the jurisdiction of the Church in this case 
is merely nominal, and “can exist to no valuable purpose,” 
and that any interference of the Church directly in the dis- 
cipline of children would be productive of disorder, still 
maintains, that “the Church 1s bound to see that parents 


instruct and govern their children, and to call to a solemn 


* Thoel. 5. 390. t Ibid 5. 322. Ibid. 323 
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account all its members who reject or violate these duties ; 
that “the several! members of a church, are bound to re- 
prove, and admonish baptized persous, whom they see in 
the commission of sin;” that baptized persons have a 
peculiar claim on professing Christians for this oflice of 
love, and are bound to receive it witi humility and refor- 
mation ;”——That “ Ministers ought solemnly to enforce on 
them the duties arising from this relation, in a course of 
laborious catechetical instruction ;—That should baptized 
persons, with these advantages, conduct themselves fro- 
wardly in a course of open obstinate iniquity, after they 
have come to years of discretion. the Church may with the 
strictest propriety, shut them out from these privileges, 
until by a penitent, and becoming deportment, they shall 
manifest contrition for their guilty conduct ;—and that it 
is the duty of each chureh, to summon the baptized per- 
sons, who are minors, to be present at convenient sea- 
sons, while the Church offers up prayers to God peculiarly 
for them.” 

We do not attempt to explain how all this is consistent 
with the position that “the religious discipline of children 
is committed supremely to the parents ;” and that “the ju- 
risdiction of the Church is merely nominal, and can exist 
to no valuable purpose.” But we wish to express our 
hearty assent to the propriety and necessity of those exer- 
tions. We believe that the Church is bound to watch with 
parental anxiety over all its children; that children are 
bound to walk in all the ordinances of the gospel blameless; 
that pastors are bound to feed the lambs of Christ's flock, 
and to treat them as of right belonging to the fold, and 
claiming their guardianship and direction ; and that this is 
by no means an interference with the rights of parents. 
The religious discipline of those infant members, is not 
committed supremely to them, but to them in connection 
with the Church; they have dedicated their children to 
God in an ordinance which makes them as truly members 
of God’s visible kingdom; they have given them to the 
Church, which is the mother of all; and they have cove- 
nanted to co-operate with the constituted authority of the 
Church, in training them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. They cannot complain therefore, that 
the Church—in the exercise of its legitimate powers— 
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maintains a careful supervision of their moral conduct, 
and administers from time to time, the admonition which 
may be necessary to secure the great object for which they 
publicly received the seal of the covenant. If churches 
would pursue this course, and if pastors would collect all 
the baptized children, under their care, into a class for the 
purpose of giving them instruction as to their peculiar re- 
lation to God and the Church, and the duties which grow 
out of this relation, and the great blessings which may be 
expected in consequence ef their dedication to God:—thus 
separating them from the world, and giving unbaptized 
children a practical exhibition of the advantages of a cove- 
nant relation to the people of God—we believe that a great 
change would soon be witnessed in the Church, and in the 
community around us, and that God would gloriously 
fulfil that promise which he has made to us and to our 
children, by pouring out his Spirit. So that “our sons and 
our daughters should prophesy, aud our young men should 
see visions, and our old men should dream dreams.” 

We cannot close without remarking distinctly, that 
although we maintain, in consistency with the scriptures, 
and with the doctrine of our fathers, that baptized children 
are members of the church—as truly as their parents— 
and of course subjects of discipline, yet that they are not to 
be allowed to vote in the church, nor to receive the sacra- 
ment of the supper until they manifest a Christian temper, 
aud publicly acknowledge the covenant into which they 
have been baptized. ‘This is not at all inconsistent with 
what we have said above. A right and interest in a thing 
may exist where it is not immediately claimed and en- 
joyed. A king may be crowned before he is able or quali- 
fied to hold the sceptre. Rights vested in infancy, may be 
held in abeyance, until there is a capacity for enjoyment, 
or until some condition is performed. Children are truly 
citizens of the commonwealth, but are not permitted to 
act in public affairs until they are of age. So in the case 
before us. Baptism vests a title to all the privileges and 
blessings of the Church, which the subject not only may 
claim, but which he should be instructed it is his duty to 
claim as soon as he is capable of enjoying them, Every 
church member, does not, as a matter of course, partake 
of the Lord’s Supper. The Jewish child did not, while an 
infant, eat of the passover; and many adults were often 
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prevented, by a variety of causes, from partaking of this 
national feast. The Lord’s Supper, like the Passover is 
commemorative of that redemptive act by which the Church 
is delivered fiom slavery, aud made free with the the liberty 
of the sons of God, it is a sacrament of confirmation and 
growth in grace; or according to Mede, the distinction be- 
tween Baptism and the Eucharist is this, namely, that 
Baptism is the rite only of our new birth, in which God 
accepts us to be his servants; but the Lord’s Supper is the 
sacrament whereby we exercise the functions of the new 
life, worshiping and glorifying God through Jesus Christ, 
offermg up spiritual sacrifice and service to him. This 
requires a right state of the heart, and ability to discern 
the Lord’s body. Baptism, like circumcision, places the 
subject in the Church, and gives him a right to participate 
in the sacrament of the supper, as soon as he can be made 
to understand its nature and to feel a personal interest in 
it. And as it was the duty of the Jewish parent—a duty 
to which he stood pledged by the rite of circumcision—to 
teach his children dilige ntly the meaning and design of 
the passover, and to prepare him for a worthy commemo- 

ration of it, as early at least as the twelfth year; so we re- 
gard baptism as binding the Christian parent to teach his 
children the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, and to impress 
upon them a sense of their obligation to partake of it, with 
a thorough preparation of the heart. 


*‘ As the circumcised person”—we quote from Dr. Dwight—“ was 
required to make a public profession of religion, so is the baptized ; and 
both are equally required to make their profession with sincerity and 
piety. The baptized person 1s also required, not only as a ralional being 
under the dispensation of the gospel, but also as a person, who by his 
baptism is brought under a new and additional obligation, to celebrate 
the sacramental supper, as soon as he becomes possessed of sufficient un- 
derstanding to discern its nature and use, and to celebrate it with decen- 
cy; and so soon as he shall have sufficient understanding to make a ra- 
tional profession of religion, previously indispensable to his participation 
of this ordinance.’’* 


This is unquestionably the duty of all baptized chil- 
dren; and the Church should require them, at a suitable 
age,—-which of course must be left to the discretion of each 
particular church—to recognize publicly their covenant, 
and assume the responsibilities which devolve upon them 
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as church members, and receive the blessings and enjoy all 
the privileges to which they are entitled by baptism. In the 
Jewish Church, those circumcised chi.dren who did not at 
a proper age perform their appropriate duties, God com- 
manded—after all necessary means had been used to bring 
them to obedience—should be cut off from his people, and 
reckoned among the uncircumcised who were aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel. We ought to carry out this 
principle in the treatment of the children of the Church. 
By stopping short of this, we lose, in a great measure, the 
benefits of the initiatory ordinance which we so zealously 
maintain. We render it of none effect; we expose it to 
contempt; and while the children see themselves @ast out 
and disowned, without any previous effort of the Church 
to reclaiin and to sanctify them, they will be led to despise 
their baptism and their covenant, and may become hope- 
lessly hardened in unbelief and sin. ‘These children upon 
whom we have solemnly placed the seal of God’s covenant, 
and at the same time have refused to recognise as belong- 
ing to the household of faith, have grounds of heavy com- 
plaint against us. ‘Truly are they coldly disowned as if 
they, like the heathen, were strangers to the covenants of 
promise? {[f the seal of the kingdom of heaven is upon 
them, why are they denied the privilege of that guardian- 
ship which belongs to sons in their minority if they 
rebel, let them be brought to repentance and obedience 
by the holy discipline of the Church, or cut off by the 
sentence of excommunication; but why are they thrust out 
privily from their father’s house, without even an eflort to 
ascertain whether they will comply with their covenant 
engagements or not? If they wander, why does not the 
pastor, like the good shepherd, go out into the wilderness 
after them, and bring them back rejoicing, rather than 
suffer them to perish for lack of vision. They have cause 
ofcomplaint. And the great Shepherd who took the iambs 
in his arms, will, we have reason to fear, apply to us that 
terrible sentence which was once passed upon the Jewish 
Church and its pastors, “Ye feed not the flock. The 
diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed 
that which was sick, neither have ye bound up that which 
was broken, neither have ye brought again that which was 
driven away, neither have ye sought that which was lost. 

And they were scattered because there was no shepherd, and 
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they became meat for all the beasts of the field. My sheep 
wandered through all the mountains, yea my flock was 
scattered upon all the face of the earth, and none did search 
or seek after them.” 


IV. Review or De LamarrTine’s JocELYN 


Jocelyn Eptsode—Journal trouvé chez un Curéde Village. Par Alphonse 


De Lamartine. 


France, “La belle France,” has long ceased to be the 
residence of the Muses. When after the interval of dark- 
ness which succeeded the overthrow of the Roman power, 
the sun of civilization dawned faintly and gradually on a 
benighted world, her fair skies were first illumined by the 
welcome light, her woods and valleys first resounded with 
the notes of the lyre, and the inspired strain of the poet 
and the long frozen “tide of song,” bursting the bonds 
which had restrained it, first flung its golden waves upon 
her smiling shores. The Preve ne ~al bards may be said to 
have relit the Promethean spark, which was afterwards 
fanned by the soft breezes of Italy into a glorious flame. 
The Sacred Nine flew to this more genial clime, and erect- 
ed there an altar, which their grateful votaries crowned 
with offerings. ‘The genius of the French nation changed 
as the spirit of chivalry declined. Their institutions for 
the cultivation of the wai science, and their fondness for it 
were forgotten in the political distractions of the country, 
or in the affairs of commerce. During the last three cen- 
turies France has produced many great statesmen, war- 
cove, scholars, savans, and beaux cuprite, but very few poets. 
While Italy has given to the world, a Dante, a Petrach, 
an prev and a "Tasso, and an efiniteds of emailer stars, 
the al inals of France bear but the name of Voltaire, and 
he perhaps merits rather to be called a great man, than a 
great poet. This is no doubt to be ascribed in part to the 
deficiencies of the language, which is neither flexible nor 
rich in rhymes; but in a still greater degree to the ab- 
sence of those refined sensibilities, and of that eager percep- 
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tion and adoration of the beautiful which should enter into 
the composition of a poetical people. 

The writings of De Lamartine form a new era in the 
modern school of French poetry. He does not adhere to 
the stiff and rigid outlines which his predecessors have 
drawn, neither does he seem to write with the dread of the 
“ Académie F'rangaise” continually before hiseyes. His is 
emphatically the poetry of the heart. Full of imagination 
and deep feeling, he seems to pour forth his bright and 
beautiful thoughts spontaneous! y—to have written because 
he could neither repress, nor conceal his emotions. We are 
astonished no less by the versatility, than by the richness 
of his powers—On all subjects, in all regions, he is equal- 
ly at home, equally captivating. When he sings of love 
and beauty, we almost wish that he should sing of nothing 
else. When he pourtrays the struggles, the horrors, the 
triumphs of war, not the call of the martial trumpet is not 
more spirit-striking than his numbers. When he wakes the 
pious strain of devotion, and borne on the wings of faith, 
rises to Heaven, a purer, loftier inspiration fires his soul, he 
paints the glory, the power, the benevolence of the Creator 
in such glowing colours, that we regret, that the lyre, con- 
secrated to so holy a theme, should respond to any other. 

De Lamartine’s lyric effusions may be considered as 
some of the brightest gems of French poetry. His medita- 
tions are full of pathos, and of tenderness ; and his harmo- 
nies abound in striking and sublime passages. He sports 
with the difficulties of the language, and moulds them to his 
will. He lays aside those tedious Alexandrines which fatigue 
us so much in the works of Racine and Voltaire, and de- 
lights us with the continual variation of his measures, and 
the copiousness of his rhymes. We are reminded, on com- 
paring his works with those of the older poets of his coun- 
try, of the difference of style between the ancient Venetian 
and Florentine schools of painting ; the one all severity and 
correctness of outline, the other resplendent with bright 
and exquisitely mingled colours; the one resembling a 
skeleton, the other, the blush on beauty’s cheek, each ex- 
cellent in its kind, but the union of both necessary to the 
perfection of art. But it is not so much the beautiful dress 
of his sentiments that we admire, as the idea of moral ex- 
cellence which they convey to us. We render homage 
not merely to the poet, but to the man and the Christian ; 
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not content with amusing the fancy, he aims at elevating 
the heart. Unlike many whom Heaven has gifted with 
this most sacred of talents, he allows us to perceive from 
the direction of the current that its source is divine. In 
accompanying his poetic wanderings, we do not fear that 
he is guiding us through the diversified regions of fancy 
to mislead us at last. We do not fear that, like Byron, he 
is casting a robe of noble and majestic imagery around that 
which in itself is base and polluted; nor that his love for 
the beautiful, his worship of the sublime is but a mask be- 
neath the shelter of which he may scorn and blaspheme 
the Being whose image is impressed upon all that is beau- 
tiful and sublime. Every word carries with it the convic- 
tion that it comes from the abundance of a heart purified 
and refined by the infiuences of religion. 

De Lamartine has from time to time delighted the 
world with his various lyric compositions. ‘The desire of 
concentrating the brilliant raysoef his genius—of leavingsome 
monument of thought more lasting than “those dewdrops 
of inspiration” which time and meditation cause to flow 
from the heart or mind of the poet,—oft scarcely surviving 
the impression from which they have been produced—gave 
rise to Jocelyn, his last work. ‘This is a severe test of the 
poets’ powers. It is not always that those who excel in 
the light and desultory efforts of the imagination, combine 
with this the power of delineating characters, of relating 
events, and of sustaining the interest through a long and 
continuous poem. ‘The attention of the reader is easily 
gained for a short time, but is difficult to lead it enchained 
over page after page, through canto after canto. In order to 
accomplish this, it is necessary that the poet should be in 
some degree a painter. There is a kind of grouping, a 
perspective, a contrast in colouring, a distribution of Light 
and shade, all of which are essential to success in this the 
highest, department of the divine art, and without which 
even those whose sonnets and odes have charmed us, gen- 
erally become tiresome, “ennuyant,” ungraceful on assum- 
ing the Epic style. But the mind of De Lamartine appears 
to far greater advantage in this new field, in which it is 
allowed a range sufficiently wide for the display of all its 
forces. He mingles skilfully description with narrations, 
and narration with meditation. He is joyous and sad, pas- 
sionate and calm alternately, but in all he is himself. We 
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recognize throughout the author of “Le Lac,” “Le premier 
regret” and “ Napoleon”, by the ease, by the refinen.ent and 
by the felicitous turn of expression which every where dis- 
tinguish him. It must be acknowledged that with all the 
other attributes of genius, he has also its inequalities. His 
enthusiasm sometimes becomes extravagance, and his style 
is vccasionally too diffuse. We find in this, as in many of 
hisother productions, flat lines, aud obscure phrases. The tale 
is, as it were, too much spun out, and though Jocelyn, its 
hero, is as attractive as youth, Virtue, and misfortune can 
render him, we sometimes tire of the expression of his 
thoughts, and feelings, beautiful as they are. ‘i he descrip- 
tion of his solitary life, though filled with fine ideas, and 
exquisite passages, Is monotonous. De Lamartine should 
study conciseness, and cultivate more concentration of 
thought. Le is too apt to dwell upon details which should 
be passed over, as they become tedious, and diminish the 
dignity of his style. He weakens by elaboration that which 
would be much more forcible and energetic if simply ex- 
pressed. ‘These defects, however, are so trifilng in com- 
parison with the real value of the poem, that they may be 
easily forgiven and forgotten in its merit asa whole. This 
episode, as the author has named it, purports to be the 
journal of a village curate in one of the chalets of the Alps; 
in which Jocelyn, becoming his own historian, records the 
events of an unhappy life, and pours forth unrestrainedly 
the current of sorrow which has long im secret desolated 
his heart. It is found after his death and preserved by his 
friend. 

The first part commences with the description of a 
“fete champeétre,” It is the sixteenth anniversary of Joce- 
lyn’s birth, and he tells us that the day hath passed in joy, 


“ Like the juice 
* Of some delicious fruit which, melting at the touch 
‘* Leaves on the lips but sweetness and perfume 


The lovely faces and graceful forms by which he is 
surrounded, the chiming bells, the sounds of the rustic in- 
struments, the dances on the greensward, all combine to 
fill his mind with bright imaginings, his heart with hope. 
Rapt in Elysium, he lies down at night to dream of radiant 
eyes, and fairy revels, with the following sage reflections: 
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‘T am alone within my room, ’tis night! 

‘The household is at rest, no light, no noise; 

‘“* Sleep '!—but I cannot weigh my eyelid down. 
‘Pray !—but my spirit listens not my prayer. 
“My ear yet rings with all those dancing airs, 

‘ Which echo taught the raptured sense to day. 
“In vain I close my eyes, I see the fete ; 

(he waltz with dreamy round yet turns my head; 
“Gay phantoms of the ball, alas! now ended, 

‘ A thousand beauteous shades before me dance; 

‘I see the lustre of soft looks, I feel 

My trembling hand by gentle fingers pressed. 
“As the gay circle moves, their long fair tresses 
‘Like some light wind glance o’er my beating cheek. 
‘IT see the faded roses falling from their brows. 

I hear my name by cherished lips pronounced ; 
‘Anna! Blanche! Lucy! 
‘What must love be if ev’n its dream’s so sweet ? 

al > > 7 * . 7 > 


* But love hath not yet opened on my life, 


li is a fiery star which dawneth now; 
Ah! should ven ¢ give to my embrace 
‘One of those living dreams which follow me, 
“Tf Lmight hither bear, fond, languishing 
“Some spotless maid, in the first bloom of life, 
My soul in one short day would live a thousand years.” 


But the dawn of another day brings with it sorrow, his 
visions are dispersed, his horizon is clouded, and he awakes 
todreamno more. Moved by the tears of his sister, whose 
heart is already anothers’, and whose want of fortune is 
the only obstacle to her happiness; he resolves upon a no- 
ble sacrifice. He relinquishes to her his own inheritance, 
and with it all earthly enjoyments, and determines in the 
morning to become a servant of the altar. He sees his 
sister united to the object of her affections. For the last 
time he mingles in the dance, for the last time his soul 
lrinks inspiration from the merry voices and bright faces 
of his young companions. He then bids an eternal adieu 
to those scenes consecrated by the memory of past happi- 
ness, tears himself from the arms of his mother ; and flies 

hide a bleeding yet steadfast heart in the gloom of the 
cloister. 

The manner in which he takes leave of his native vil- 
lage, after the close of the festivities attendant upon his 
Sisters nuptials, is beautifully pathetic: 


“The mountain breeze, companion of the eve, 
Had cleared the heavens. and swept away the clouds; 
** It was anight whose calm serenity 
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Spoke to the soul of peace, eternity, 
“And love. The rounded moon in azure throned 
“Spreading o’er all her vacillating light, 
“Seemed, by defining every outline pale 
‘*A mute remembrance both of life and day; 
““ Weeping I plunged in those dark avenues 
“With traces of my mother yetall filled; 
“And my feet wandered o’er the enclosed plain, 
‘* Where as so many flowers, my days had bloomed 
*«] listened to the water’s soothing strain 
* As it fell gently in its marble basin ; 
“ T touched each wall, I spoke to every tree, 
* { strayed from trunk to trunk embracing each, 
* Lending them feeling from the tears I shed, 
* And thought,—imagination has such power,— 
‘1 felt within their bark a friendly heart. 
‘On every rustic seat, where I had sat, 
“Or seen my mother seated with her son 
“T rested for a while; I turned my face 
“Towards where her image to my eyes appeared, 

And spoke to her in heart; she answered me, 
“For her own voice was echoed in my soul. 

* * * * . * 
“‘T hastened on my way, through pathless fields, 
“ Fearing to meet, to hear some human form, 
** Until the summit where the glooomy mount 
* Rises and re-descends towards other plains— 
“On a grey rock there stands a granite cross 
““ Where the moss creeps,—the eagle builds his nest; 
“There for the first time T looked back, and saw 
“ The landscape far below its charms unfold. 
* * * * * * * * 

* A sigh my spirit bore to this sweet spot, 
“And kneeling on the grass I cried: “‘ oh thou 
** Who tak’st the son, be with the mother still; 
‘““Embitter not to her this parting hour! 
“‘T only leave, oh God, these hearts, this home, 
“ That I may give them greater peace and love; 
** May peace and love remain there in my place, 
“ And may this sacrifice thy grace receive ; 

Instead of me, o’er its dear inmates watch, 
“ Bless day and night each instant of their course; 
‘“* Be thou, oh God! Thou, oh celestial Father! 
** The sisters’ brother and the mothers’s son ; 
“O’erwhelm them with thy gifts and lead them on 
“Through a long life and by a gentle road 
‘** Until together we shall sing thy praise 

And thy paternal breast shall reunite us all 
“[ spoke, and through the summit’s crowning woods 
‘My native horizon forever sank.” 


He passes six years in perfect seclusion ; six years of so- 
litary meditation and communion with God, in which he 
tells us that his life has beena blank page, without pas- 
sions, tears, hopes, or struggles. The sacrifice has brought 
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its own reward, a pure and perfect peace is spread over his 
soul, and if the stream of life no longer flows on amid gay 
and smiling shores, he feels at last by the calm of its waves 
that it is bearing him towards Heaven. How exquisite is 
this idea: 





‘*Sad memories. regrets, the images 

Ot laughing scenes, of liberty, and iove, 
‘Scarcely disturb the visions of the night; 
“A heavenly peace hath shed its tints o’er all, 

“ As through the medium ofa tinted glass 

The light receives the rosy blush of dawn; 
‘How sweet to feel the heart « nWrapt in God, 4 
“ As a rich perfume is preserved in gold; 
To have so high an aim, so marked a road, 
To live six years in one celestial thought.” 


“ 


What could give a more perfect idea of the beautiful 
serenity of a mind existing only in the contemplation of an 
other world, to which the joys and sorrows of earth are but 
a faint resemblance of that which has’ been, but shall be no 
more, 


“When I have passed the threshold of the fane 

“Whose second night envelopes me in gloom, 

“When I see rise, between myself and man 

“ A solitude of stone, immoveable, 

“ Type of the space where the Creator dwells, 

“All mystery, eternity and depth ; 

** When the last rays of evening to the west 

“ Recalled, upon the glowing pane expire ; 

“And when the bells’ deep chimes in softer tones 

“ Evaporate, and on some sonorous pillar 
Resting my brow, I feel it tremble like 

“The key of some celestial instrument 

“When the immense cathedral, from its base, 

* Its wall, its towers, its sepulchral caves, 

“Seems as a living being, to this voice 

“ Moved by the common transport t respond 

“ When, glancing from the pavement to the vault 

“I feel within this space a listening ear, 

“And that an unseen friend through the vast nave diffused 

“ Draws me to him, in a peculiar tongue 

*“* Speaks to my soul, holds silent converse with me, 

“In his vast breast receives, envelopes me ; 

“ Then, on the marble pavement bending low, 

“ Hiding my eyes beneath my mantle’s fold, 

** As one who flies a tempest of the soul, 

“ All blinded by a thousand lightning flames, 

* My spirit seeks a shelter silently 

“In the deep bosom of its God.” 


But even in this asylum he is not allowed to remain : 
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the country is laid waste by the bloody tide of revolu- 
tion restrained neither by the institutions of God, nor of 
The people arise: in the full consciousness of their 
power they trample on all laws, they select their vic- 
tins alike from all ranks. None are spared, the blooming 
girl, the tender infant, the venerable sire whom even time 
hath honored, all share the common doom. ‘The univer- 
sal ery is death! virtue and innocence are become crimes 
which meritthis doom Villages are set on fire that the hand 
of the destroyer may have light to accomplish its deeds of 
darkness, and the flames are extinguished by the blood of 
the inhabitants. At length the temples of the most High 
are broken open, the shrines are polluted, the altars over- 
thrown, the Levites slain. Jocelyn is entreated to fly by 
his mother, but he resolutely determines to remain, w hile 
there is yet any thing to defend ; and to die before the altar 
rather than desert his post. He lingers until he witnesses the 
destruction of the couvent itself, and the death of his com- 
rades; and then mingling with the crowd escapes from 
this scene of horror, and hastens, he knows not whither. 
He travels during seven days and seven nights until he 
reaches the base of the northern Alps. Here an old shep- 
herd, moved by the tale of his misfortunes, receives him into 
his humble dwelling, and guides him over mountains and 
precipices to a cave, concealed in a deep valley, where, after 
promising to supply him with food, he leaves him. 

In this new region, De Lamartine displays the most 
graphic powers of description. Lis style, changing with 
his subject, acquires new dignity and force, without losing 
its peculiar softness. With a magician’s wand he trans- 
ports us to the summits of those lofty mountains, whence the 
mind looks down serenely upon the storms and struggles of 
an unhappy world without feeling their influence, and is lost 
in the contemplation of Nature in its sublimest form, With 
him we climb the steep and difficult surface of the rocks, 
stand upon the brink of fearful precipices, and watch with 
envious eves the eagles’ flight, and the course of the ava- 
lanche. We hear the roaring of the glacier, we see the spray- 
gemmed diadem of the waterfall, and such a dress of en- 
chantment has the poet thrown around the whole that we 
return to earth with regret after so bold a flight. It is im- 
possible to expatiate on all the beauties which here present 
themselves ; and it were equally impossible to pass on with 
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out remarking some of those “ gems of thought” which are 
so diffused throughout the whole poem, that we might speak 
of them in the words used by our author in describing the 
coiffure of Mdle. Malagambe ; “in which the profusion ot 
jewels was so great that it seemed as if the contents of a 
whole casket had been showered upon her head.” Such are 
these. 


“ How swims the eye in this pure firmament, 
“How soft a blue, and yet what dazzling light, 
“Tis like the vcean when some broken ray 
“Is mirrored in the zephyr-ruffled wave. 
“Lo! in the horizon the falling star ; 
“The dark pine shade cunceals from me the moon, 
‘* Whose restless whiteness, seems beneath this cloud 
“ Like snow which falls, and melts upon the leaves 
“On the soft breeze which scarce my check has felt, 
* What ponderous sigh is from the summit borne }— 
“It rises, it complains, it sinks—it dies! 
‘It is the tempest passing o’er my head; 
‘It is the sail through which the cold wind whistles 
‘ And the night thunders, when o’er gloomy seas 
* The wave pursues the bark 
“ Harmonious pines! harp of the wood’s on which 
** All Heaven’s winds their voices modulate 
‘* The universal instrument of tears and song, 
* Enchanting Nature with her thousand echoes 
“ Where, in soft accents of aerial breath 
“Each heart finds sighs re-echoing its own. 
“Oh sacred trees, who know what Heaven grants us, 
“Sing, weep, responsive to my grief or joy ; 
“He alone knows, in your enchanting tones 
“Whether for us you weep or you rejoice.’ 


But Jocelyn; we have left him: 


In this deep vale, by Nature rounded thus, 
That unto God alone her brightest charms 
Might be unveiled.” 


Here he remains for a long time alone, yet is his soli- 
tary existence full of interest and delight. In exploring 
the vast regions around him, in the enjoyment of their 
beauties, in sylvan employments and the exercises of devo- 
tion the days glide away quickly and happily; the very 
novelty of his situation prevents him from feeling its lone 
liness. As this disappears however, a sense of entire de- 
solation forces itself upon his mind. He mourns his entire 
separation fromthe human race; he is cut off from his 
fellow men, from their intercourse and from their sympathies 
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He remetnbers his mothers’ tender care, his sisters’ fond- 
ness; he longs for some being to share his emotions, to 
receive and return the treasured affections of his heart. 

His desire is at last granted. 'Two unfortunate beings, 
proscribed by the hand of despotism, and pursued by its 
creatures, take refuge in the mountain, whither they are 
still followed by the bloodhounds of the law. Jocelyn 
aids in their defence, and the assailants are at last destroy- 
ed. The elder of the fugitives is mortally wounded in the 
struggle, and after a few hour's torture dies leaving his only 
child, a beautiful boy, to the protection of Jocelyn. ‘They 
live together during a year in a state of perfect happiness; 
Jocelyn has at length found that which had long been 
the acme of his wishes, and the abode, which though beau- 
tiful, had hitherto seemed almost a desert, is now converted 
into a Paradise. ‘They are congenial spirits, and roam 
together in this isolated world, without a thought, a hope 
or a desire beyond its limits. ‘Their bliss seems almost to 
descend from heaven, so pure, so elevated, so simple is its 
nature. ‘The affections of these young and ardent hearts 
become concentrated in each other. They wander over 
the varied surface of the mountain, they sport together in 
the newfallen snow, and pluck the flowers which blossom 
beneath its surface, as hope and joy spring up in the soil of 
affection. Jocelyn goes forth to the chase in the morning, 
and returns, after the toils of the day, to be censoled and 
refreshed by the caresses of Laurence. He watches over 
this lovely being with more than a brothers’ solicitude ; 
mother, sisters, the endearments of home, all are forgotten 
in the care of this single object. A thousand little scenes, 
dangers, and exploits cause the time to fly away very 
swiltly ; and, at even, their mingled voices return a tribute of 
gratitude to Heaven for the happiness of the day, and pray 
for its continuation of that happiness. But at last Jocelyn 
is forced to awake from his blissful dream; the veil is 
torn from his eyes; Laurence, the youth whom he had so 
fondly loved, is a beautiful maiden, and instead of his 
adopted brother, becomes the object of his adoration. The 
sudden and strange transition from one state of feeling to 
another overwhelmed him, and he sinks beneath the de- 
spair occasioned by this terrible change. Laurence wan- 
ders, in the delirium of fever to the edge of a precipice; she 
falls from it and is dangerously wounded. He bends in 
anguish over her, bathes her burning brow, binds up her 
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wounds; and does not leave her side until his exertions 
have recalled her to life and love. She recovers slowly and 
gradually, and is more than ever the idol of his soul. ‘They 
continue to lead the same rural, eventful life, which is 
now einbellished by the most devoted love, and enlivened 
by hopes for the future. ‘They are a second Adam and 
Eve, in an Eden of their own, from which they are expelled 
by misfortune, not by sin. Another year passes, and Joce- 
lyn is summoned in secret to attend the last hours of the 
venerable prelate who protected his early years, and stored 
his young heart with lessons of virtue and piety. He is in 
prison, about to be led to the scaffold; and requests Joce- 
lyn, in memory of his former kindness, to hasten to him. 
His request is not refused. Moved by pity and gratitude, 
Jocelyn tears himself from Laurence, and flies to his be- 
loved father in Christ. 'The good old man wishes to con- 
secrate his former charge to the service of God, in order 
that he may receive at his hands the last consolations of 
religion. Jocelyn refuses to breathe these irrevocable 
vows which would separate him forever froin Laurence ; 
he resists firmly the supplications and reproaches of the 
priest; but at last is forced to confess to him his unhappy 
passion, which is ridiculed, and denounced by the other. 
He listens to the most terrible curses pronounced wpon her 
who is dearer than life to him, until at last the old man 
assumes the tone of inspiration, and calls upon him in the 
name of “the most High,” to kneel and receive the an- 
ointing oil upon his head. 
Then 


“* My forehead felt 
“ The pressure of his hand, and of his chains; 
“| thought the arm and thunder of the Lord 
“Dashed me to earth with fearful blow and sound 
“With horror petrified, all thunderstruck, 
‘Breathless and speechless at his feet I fell, 
“ A change divine o’er my whole being came, 
** And when he raised me up—I was a priest !” 


He remains in the dungeon all night; and accompanies 
his triumphant friend to the scaffold. But when the last 
struggle is over, his forces suddenly desert him, he be- 
comes violently ill, and is conveyed to the hospital of a con- 
vent. On his recovery, he hastens to return to his once 
happy mountain home, which will now be more desolate 
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than ever. He sees Laurence o1ce more, he tells her of 
all that has passed, and amid tears of mortal anguish, they 
part for ever. 

But time does not allow us to do justice to the remain- 
der of the poem, else could we linger over its striking 
scenes, and beautiful passages much longer. Indeed, in 
selecting from it there is so much that is exquisitely tender, 
and attractive, that we feel as a child wandering through a 
garden, that every new flower is more lovely than those 
we have already plucked. Jocelyn becomes a village pas- 
tor, in a lonely and wild region ; his life, though solitary 


and full of bitter remembrances, is yet one of devotion, of 


usefulness, and consequently of peace, that peace which 
“the world can neither give nor take away.” It is not so 
with Laurence. She goes forth into the world, deprived 
of her good angel, and is pierced by its poisoned arrows. 
Dwelling altogether on the past, she lives in utter reckless- 
ness of the present, and the future. The image of her 
lover is ever before her eyes, and in comparison with it all 
other things are dark. Life is to her achaos, illumined but by 
the remembrance of one bright spot, now clouded forever. 
She wastes gradually away, and after a few years of suffer- 
ing, sorrow, and remorse, she expires in the arms of Joce- 
lyn. His voice, so gladly heard in happier days, soothes 
her last moments with the accents of hope; his hand 
supports her dying pillow, and lays her in her untimely 
grave. She leaves to him all her wealth, which he rejects 
silently, by destroying the deed in his favour. 


“Ve s, de al I zaurence, 

‘I, I, will place thee on thy narrow couch, 
‘ Sweet sister, I will lay thee in thy to abt 
“Oh may this voice alon e, SO loved by thee 
‘ Arouse thy spirit from its tranquil sleep 
‘{ will receive this lifeless form, these treasures 

| now return, for tis in heaven alone 
“That we are one. 
“Release at last thy servant, oh my God! 

He sinks, he has fulfilled his work of sorrow 


His life is prolonged for some time, and he bears his 
burden of grief without murmuring or impatience, at last, 
however, the welcome summons is despatched for him, and 
the noble but unfortunate Jocelyn sleeps at the side of his 
Laurence. 
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It is impossible to peruse the melancholy history of two 
such beings without emotions of mingled pity and admira- 
tion. The character of Jocelyn is the perfection of human 
nature; in its composition are mingled all the qualities which 
command respect, and almost veneration, with those soft and 
geutle traits which are calculated to win all hearts, and to 
render that which is in itself exalted, so lovely He is 
one of those spirits who are sometimes permitted to »vighten 
this world of ours with their presence, and to show us 
what man might, and was intended to be. 

We see in him 





“ Holy harmony, 
** With resignation amid mortal pangs; 
* Conquered humanity subdued by faith.” 


His heroism, his enthusiastic piety, the spirit of devo- 
tion and humility inwhich he sacrifices happiness to duty, 
his universal benevolence and philanthropy, diffusing it- 
self alike over all men, his deep and unchanging love, form 
one of the fairest models of excellence which ever suggest- 
ed itself to a poet’s imagination. His affection for his “ sis- 


ter bride,” Laurence, is of the same unearthly character. 
it is not that fever of the brain, that delirium of mingled 
pain and pleasure described and felt by so many. It is 
like “the desire of the moth for the star.” If, as our poet 
says, “'Toute ame est soeur d’une Ame,” it is the irre 
sistible impulse which leads the soul to seek its sister spirit, 
and having found it, to possess and commune with it. It 
was not a brief moonbeam upon the waste of waters, but a 
star, eniding him onward to the haven of rest. 

But this fair, frail Laurence, what shall we say of her ? 
We can only regret that she ceased to be as estimable as 
she was love ly, and wonder why the poet, after having de- 
lineated so charming a picture should have chosen to sull y 
it with so dark a stain. She was however thrown upon 
the world without experience, young, friendless, hopeless, 
and at that period especially was it dangerous to enter, un 
protected, unguarded into the amusements of a dissipated 
city. Let us bury her errors in her grave, and forget all 
save her beauty, her love, and her misfortunes. ; 

] know not whether it may with truth be said that De 
Lamartine has immortalized himself by this production. 
Fame, the most alluring incitement to exertion, is likewise 
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the most deceptive, and often rewards her votary with a 
reputation as evanescent as it may be brilliant. With the 
exception of those few great spirits who have from time to 
time electrified the world, it is in vain that men struggle 
with the dark veil which must sooner or later envelope 
them. We see star after star sinking gradually below the 
horizon in which it once shone promiment, until it is ex- 
tinguished in the abyss of oblivion. But if the monument 
to literary renown be erected on the sacred ground of truth 
and moral excellence, it is far more likely to resist the en- 
croachments of time, than those which depend entirely up- 
on the mere force of intellect. The names of those alone, 
who have benefited mankind by the expression of high 
and exalted sentiments, are hallowed by posterity. The 
works of many poets, not deficient in richness and fertility 
of invention, scarcely survive the vitiated taste of the age 
which gave them birth. But De Lamartine has consecra- 
ted his talents, and his poems will always be read with 
pleasure by those who can appreciate their great worth.— 
He has laid his wreath of song upon the shrine of virtue 
and holiness, where, should it fade from the memory of 
man, it will still ever “blossom in immortal youth.” 





Art. V. Tne NEcESsITY OF EXALTING THE INTEL- 
LECTUAL Spirit oF THE NATION, AND THE IMPOR 
TANCE OF A LEARNED ORDER, 


By Professor C. S. Henry, Bristol College, Pa.* 


Ir seems to me there are some peculiar considerations 
connected with the condition of our country, that render it 
exceedingly desirable and important, no less for the wel- 
fare of the country generally, than for the more immediate 
interests of truth and learning, that a loftier tone, and a 
livelier sympathy, should pervade and connect the whole 
body of those who either are themselves engaged in the 
higher pursuits of Science and Letters, or appreciate the 


* This article contains the principal art of an address pronounced 
at the University of Vermont, before the $,=.N Society of that insti- 
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worth and value of such pursuits. Inthis country while in- 

tellectual activity in its higher departments, is on the one 

hand not favoured by some causes that exist elsewhere, it is 

on the other hand positively repressed by many unfriendly 

influences that are either peculiar to our country, or work 

in apeculiar degree.—It seems needful then to cast about 

for something to supply what is wanting, and to counter- 

act what is injurious ;—to give a quickened impulse, a high- 

er flight, and a wider reach to intellectual exertion,—and 

to work such a change in the state of opinion and direction ; 
of the public resources, as shall secure to the loftier pur 
suits of Truth, Beauty, and Letters, those fostering influ 
ences of which they are now so sadly destitute. Whether 
or not these results in any sufficient degree can be fairly 

hoped for, they are still objects attractive to the imagination 

and to the wishes; and at all events we shall find it inter- 

esting to survey the present state of cultivation in our 

country, and the influences that affect it. 


We have among us ho LEARNED ORDER Of men. Tuse 
the expression for its convenient brevity, not meaning by 
it merely those who are devoted to the pursuits of learning 
in the strict sense of the word, but also all those who give 
their lives to intellectual inquiry and production in any of 
the higher departments of science and letters. We have a 
most respectable body of educated men, some of them en- 
gaged in the applications of science to the arts of life, but 
most of them exercising the different public professions. 
Whether or not they are all adequately appreciated and re- 
warded, still we have such a class, employed in working 
with, combining, and applying—in explaining, communica- 
ting, and diffusing the knowledge already possessed. But 
in addition to these, we want an order of men devoted to 
original inquiry and production, who without reference 
to the more palpable uses of knowledge, shall pursue truth 
for itsown sake. We need a class of men whose lives and 
powers shall be exclusively given to exploring the higher 
spheres of knowledge, opening new sources of truth and 
beauty, increasing the amount and extending the domain 
of Science. We need an order of men who may be free to 
leave the mists and the vapours that settle upon the low 
crounds of the earth, and getting themselves up into the 
lountain-tops, may dwell there in a serene and lofty seclu- 
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sion alike from the goading of life’s cares, and from the 
feverish stir and strife of its coarse and beggarly elements, 
and in the clear air beholding with pure and tranquil hearts 
“the bright countenance of truth” may catch and reflect 
its divine spirit to all times. In short we want an order of 
men, surrounded with all needful appliances, and leit with 
a free mind to follow the impulses of their nature in the 
highest spheres of science and letters. 


Such an order of men is a component part of every 
sound and perfect body politic. It is indispensable to its 
highest welfare. “Man liveth not by bread alone,” any 
more as a nation than as an individual. 


We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love, 
And even as these are well and worthily fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend 
W orpswortR 


National well-being consists in the development of the 
proper humanity of a nation—in the cultivation and ex- 
ercise of the reason and moral nature, and in the subordi- 
nation to these of all the lower principles. It is found in 
the wisdom, the intellectual elevation, and the virtuous en- 
ergy of a people ; and of these, the light of pure and lofty 
science 1s the quickening impulse and the genial nuin- 
ment. All pure and elevated truth is in itself good, and it 
does good. It isof God, and it leads to God again. With- 
out its noble inspiration we may indeed serve the turn of 
this world’s lowest uses ; we can gain money, grow fat and 
die; but we are not fit for the better ends even of this 
world. “He” says Bishop Berkeley, “ who hath not me- 
ditated much upon God, the human soul, and its chief good, 
may possibly make a shrewd and thriving earth-worm, 
but he will indubitably make a blundering patriot and a 
sorry statesman.” As the well-being of individuals is in 
proportion to the culture and right exertion of those ration- 
al and moral faculties which mark and distinguish our hu- 
manity ; so the welfare of a nation requires that the select 
number of those who are endowed with prominent gifts of 
intellectual power, should be left free, with all observance 
and respect attenaing them, to follow those inward prompt- 
ings of their nature which mark their true vocation-—their 
mission oi the earth—the promotion of God’s glory by 
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seeking and exploring the highest sources of truth and 
beauty, for the honour and instraction of their country. 
Such minds should, in the noble language of Milton, “ have 
liberty in the spacious circuits of their musing, to propose 
to themselves whatever is of highest hope and hardest at- 
tempting ;” whether in “ beholding the bright countenance 
of truth, in the quiet and still air of delightful studies,” or 
as “poets soaring high in the region of their fancies, with 
their garlands and singing robes about them.” “ These 
abilities,” he goes on, “ wheresoever they be found, are the 
inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, but yet to some in 
every nation, and are of power, beside the office of a pul- 
pit, to inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of 
virtue and public civility, to allay the perturbations of the 
mind, and set the affections in a right tune.” 

A learned order is moreover, one of the conservative 
powers of a nation, necessary in order to check the undue 
predominance of the more gross and material elements.— 
In this country it is peculiarly necessary to counteract the 
overgrowth and dangerous tendencies of the commercial 
and political spirit. ‘The overgrowth of these influences in 
other countries is checked not only by venerable mstitu- 
tions, both of religion and of learning, but also by ancient 
dignities, more imposing forms of government, and various 
other causes which have no place in this country. ‘The 
only counteracting influences that can be brought to bear 
in this country against the undue love of wealth and politics, 
are religion and letters; and religion, left as itis to take 
care of itself, will be entirely inadequate, unless the intel- 
ectual spirit of the nation be elevated by the influences of 
high and pure letters. 

'There is no theme so much a favourite amongst us as 
the glorious career and magnificent destiny of our country. 
Our presses teem with gorgeous visions of the future. It 
is the subject of popular declamation through the length 
and breadth of the land. ‘The public mind has been too 
much dazzled by these brilliant pictures. It is comparative- 
ly asmali thing that we have drawn upon ourselves the 
sneers of other nations, who, from a distance, are more calm- 
ly watching the progress of our history. Nor is it the 
chief evil that comes of indulging in these self-pleasing 
fancies, that they foster an overweening national pride.— 

The greatest danger is, that we shall fall into the habit of 
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looking upon it asa settled and inevitable thing that we are 
to become not only the largest and richest, but the freest, 
wisest, and happiest nation on the globe, while we entirely 
forget the conditions on which, after all, our national pros- 
perity is suspended. In the contident tone of these predic- 
tions, it seems to be forgotten, that the true interests and 
permanent welfare of our nation, can be secured only by 
maintaining ourselves in harmony with the universal and 
invariable laws of the moral world. It seems to be forgot- 
ten that there are causes, in active operation at this moment, 
quite as powerful to work our downfall, as to secure our 
greatness. 

I have alluded to the dangerous predominance of two 
elements in our country.—The one is the love of money.— 
Our national character is eminently distinguished, and in 
the viewof other nations disgraced, by this trait. The whole 
mass of society, from the top to the bottom is heaving with 
the restless struggle for gain. It takes indeed in many 
of its manifestations, a cast of grandeur from the energy it 


calls forth, and the vastness of the schemes it employs itself 


upon. ‘The boundless physical resources of the country 
are unfolding with unparalelled rapidity. ‘The din and 


bustle of internal improvements Is ringing from one end of 


the land to the other. ‘lhe country is growing rich be- 
yond all computation; and almost every man in) the coun- 
try is hasting to be rich. Now it is not necessary to 
quarrel with this developement of the physical resources 
of our land. But it is necessary to be aware of the corres- 
ponding dangers it brings, and to guard against them. It 
is needtul to feel that national wealth is by no means ne- 
cessarily national well-being; that merely to be rich no 
more makes the proper well-being of a nation, than of an 
individual. On the contrary, the natural tendency of 
excessive wealth is to luxury, and private and public cor- 
ruption. It contains the germe of every evil; and unless 
checked and sanctified by higher and happier influences 
is sure to degrade a nation—to blast its prosperity and 
work its ruin. ‘This is atruth of which all history is an 
impressive demonstration,—It is not necessary to quarrel 
with the natural desire of acquisition ; but it is necessary to 
guard against its excess, and to keep it subordinate to its 
properends. In thiscountry it is excessive. It is restless, 
insatiable, boundless—unhallowed and unredeemed by bet- 
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ter influences, by a superior and pervading respect and 
love for higher and nobler objects. For along with this 
increase of wealth has come a prodigious growth of lux- 
ury—an infinite multiplication of the means and refinements 
of physical enjoyment; and we are hurrying on with pro- 
divious strides to a state of excessive civilization without 
due cultivation ; of luxurious indulgence and the refine- 
ments of pleasure, without a proportionable growth of in- 
tellectual and moral culture, without a lively and respect- 
ful regard for the less material and less vulgar interests 
of life. 

in such a state of things the morals of a nation, and the 
tone of society, cannot but be injuriously affected. Unhap- 


pily these evils are but too visible.—'The use of a single 
word sometimes tells much in regard to the moral tone of 
a nation. Is not a sad state of moral feeling betrayed 


in a country where wealth—that good old English word, 
designed to express the total sum of the elements of well- 
being, including all that relates to man’s higher nature and 
wants—has come to mean nothing but money; and where 
worth is used to tell how mucha man has? Yet so it 
is. Mr. Wilkins hath a hundred thousand dollars, and he 
is worth five times as much as Mr. Johnson who hath but 
twenty thousand, while Mr. Thompson hath none, and is 
worth nothing. Throughout the country the great majo- 
rity of the mass of the people bave profound reverence for 
nothing but money. Public office is a partial exception. 
And why should it be otherwise ? They see nothing else 
so powerful. Riches not only secure the material ends of 
life—its pleasures and luxuries; but they open the way to 
all the less material objects of man’s desire—respect and 
observance, authority and influence. 

In the mean time the tone of society is debased.—The 
Luxury of mere riches is always a vulgar luxury. It is 
external and devoid of good taste, It always goeth about 
feeling its purse. It counteth the fitness and propriety of 
its appointments by the sum they cost. It calleth your 
attention to its glittering equipage, and saith it ought to be 
of the first style, for it cost the highest price. It receiveth 
you to its grand saloons, and wisheth you to mark its fur- 
niture. Itinviteth you to its table, and biddeth you to note 
the richness of its plate, and telleth you the price of its 
wines.—The Fashion otf mere riches is also a vulgar fash- 
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ion. The butterfly insignificance of its life, is not even 
adorned by the graceful fluttering of its golden wings. It 
is quite possible to have the extravagance and the frivolity of 
fashionable life, without the ease and grace, the charms of 
wit and spirit, and the elegance of mind and manners, that in 
other countries adorn its real nothingness, or cover up the 
coarse workings of jealousy and pretension. 

Such must always be the tendency of things where the 
commercial spirit acquires an undue predominance, where 
the excessive and exclusive love of money is not repressed 
by appropriate counterchecks. In some countries these 
checks to the overgrowth of the commercial spirit are 
sought for in venerable institutions of religion and letters, 
in habits of respect for established ranks, and above all by 
throwing a considerable portion of the property into such a 
train of transmission, as that it becomes the appendage and 
ornament of something that appeals to the higher senti- 
ments, something that is held in greater respect than mere 
riches, and with the possession of which is connected high 
and dignified trusts,—a high education, and the culture 
and habit of all lofty and generous sentiments.-—This is 
unquestionably the 1pEa lying at the ground of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy in the theory of the English constitution. 
Hence inalienable estates, belonging not to the man, but to 
the dignity; where the wealth is designed to be only the 
means of sustaining and adorning the dignity—of fulfilling 
its high trusts—and of upholding those high interests of the 
country of which the possessor of the dignity is but the re- 
presentative ; and where habits of education from generation 
to generation are designed to teach and impress the supe- 
rior value of many other things above mere wealth, and to 
connect with the possession and use of riches, honourable 
sentiments, liberal culture, and the disposition to respect 
and promote the cultivation of high science and letters, and 
all the more spiritual elements of social well-being. And 
strong as are our prejudices in this country, it may at least 
be questioned, whether a fair estimate of the evils on both 
sides, would not show that such an aristocracy is In many 
respects preferable to that which otherwise will and must 
predominate—the aristocracy of new riches, where the ele- 
ments of society are in perpetual fluctuation, where the 
coarse pretensionsof lucky speculators, and the vulgar strug- 
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gles of all to get up, leave little room for the feeling of repose 
and respect.* 

‘The other principal elements of danger to our country 
is the strife of party politics.—The structure of our gov- 
ernment with all its advantages, is attended with some 
peculiar perils. We are apt however to be deluded by an 
extravagant opinion of the efficacy of our form ot govern- 
ment in securing the welfare of the nation. But there is 
no charm in a form of government. Government is but 
the condition under which the destiny of a people is 
wrought out for good or for evil by the people themselves. 
The treest government is the one that is exposed to the 
greatest perils; if it does not work well, it must work worse 
than others. Our form of government presupposes that 
the capacity of self-government is commensurate with the 
right; consequently it is fit for us no longer than we are 
fit for it. Universal suffrage in the hands of an unenlight- 
ened and corrupt people is like deadly weapons in the 
hands of a madman. You can give the people the right of 
ruling only on supposition that they will rule well. But it 
is not a thing to be taken for granted that a majority can do 
no wrong or foolish things. The doings of a majority will 
never be a whit wiser or better than the wisdom and vir- 
tue of the individuals that compose it. The great question 
then obviously is: whether the people at large are so en- 
lightened and virtuous, that the present will of a majority 
will in the long run always be an expression of what is 
wisest and best for the nation, or at least a truer expression 


* 1 was struck with the following passage in a recent well-written, 
and agreeable book, entitled ‘‘ Sketches of Switzerland = Speaking ot 
the society of Paris, the writer had introduced an anecdote illustrating 
the simplicity of manners that characterized the celebrated Duke de 
Valmy; he then adds: ‘“ But I could fill volumes with anecdotes of a 
similar nature; for in these countries, in which men of illustrious deeds 
abound, one is never disturbed in society by the fussy pretension and 
swagger that is apt to mark the presence of a lucky speculatur in the 
stocks. I have already told you how liitle sensation is produced in Paris 
by the presence of a celebrity, though, in no part of the world is more 
delicate respect paid to those who have earned renown, whether in let- 
ters, arts or arms. Like causes, however, notoriously produce like ef- 
fects; and I think, under the new regime, which is purely a money-power 
system, directed by a mind whose ambition is wealth, that one really 
meets here more of that swagger of stocks and lucky speculations in the 
world, than was formerly the case. Society is decidedly less graceful, 
more care-worn, and of a worse tone to-day, than it was previously to 
the revolution of 1830.” 
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of it than can be had in any other way? It is no accep- 
table doctrine now a days to deny this. But taking 
human nature as it is given in history and experience, I 
must be permitted to doubt whether it 1s safe to assume it. 
Speaking abstractly and without reference to any party, I 
must be permitted to avow the conviction that the majority 
of the wisdom and virtue of any country, which for the 
good of the country ought to rule, will always be most 
likely to have its proper influence, where the present will of 
a mere numerical majority is restrained and limited. Such 
is the theory of our Constitution, and such the design of 
many of its provisions. But the democratic element of our 
government has acquired a predominating force never 
dreamed of by its framers. The constitutional checks up- 
on the popular will have proved inadequate to preserve the 
intended ballance, at least they have lost their hold upon 
the acquiescence and respect of the people. It is an odi- 
ous thing at the present day for any one to speak of the 
right or the necessity of checking the popular will. The 
President’s constitutional right of reto,—the independence 
of the Senate—and the inviolability of the Supreme Court, 
have all by turns been the objects of popular hatred and 
popular threats.— Add to this, the shape which the doctrine 
of the “right of instruction” Is coming daily more and more 
to assume in the popular feeling—a feeling that goes nigh 
to strip the members of the national legislature of the 
character of trusted legislators for the people whose duty it 
is to act according to their best judgment and discretion 
for the good of the nation,—and to make them a mere for- 
mal board to register the determinations that come up from 
the primary assemblies of a thousand local districts. It is 
not necessary here to draw the line exactly between what 
is ritht and what is wrong in this feeling: it is adverted to 
only to show the increasing tendency of the people to hold 
exaggerated and exclusive views on every subject involv- 


ing the question of popular power ah 
«ff is impo ble to lay down anv y position mm ab ute terms on 
this poin ft iscert v the theory ot ous nstitution that the people 
are Wist mh to ¢ ) > me! be their Legislators and Statesmen 
but it s not follow tl they are wise enough to be legislators ane 
statesmen t mselves. Nobody is born a legislator or a Slatesman, ana 
tis equally absurd lo suppose the Mass Oo { the people can evel become 
B les, the absolute and qualified assertion of the right of instruc 


tion W ud involve the greatest in nveniencies and absurdities For the 
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Whatever dangers grow out of this are a thousand fold 
increased by the unlimited extension of suffrage. Not con- 
tented with giving the right to all the native born of our 
land, without any provision to exclude those whose igno- 
rance unfits them, or whose necessities expose them to 
corruption—we extend it to all the vagabonds that come 
to us from other lands. ‘The oppressed and degraded, the 
idle and ignorant, the broken in fortune and fame, the out- 
casts of Europe, throng to our shores by hundreds of thou- 

sands yearly,—to find here not merely asylum and protec- 

tion, but to find themselves enrolled side by side with the 
sons of the land, and possessed of equal right to control 
the destinies of the nation. Without property or other 
stake in the welfare of the country; without wisdom to ex- 
ercise their new rights, and without a serious conviction 
of the duties those rights impose—they become fit dupes 
for the party demagogue, bartering often their venal vote 
for the means of an hour’s intoxication! 

With the progress of all these changes the spirit of 
party has progressively increased. Our country in some 
respects offers the finest arena in the world for the political 
demagogue. It was long ago apprehended by wise men as 
a possible thing, that a knot of party demagogues, under 
the name of “friends of the people,” might have it all their 
own way, and rule and ruin the people with the people’s own 
consent. Itremains to be seen. Be the event what it may, 
certainly the licentiousness of the party press has risen to 
a tremendous height. Nothing is sacred or secure. The 
strongest stimulants are constantly administered to the 


right which is exerted in one case, may be exerted in every other case; 
and the consequences wonld be such as were certainly never contempla- 
ted by the constitution 

On the other hand, it seems implied in the spirit of our government 
that the deliberate sense of the community on great and general questions 
should be regarded by their representatives; and there seems no partic- 
ular objection to its being ¢ xpressed in the shape of instructions. This is 
probably all that moderate and enlightened holders of the right of instruc- 
tion care to maintain. But itis none the less true, that the tendency of 
popular feeling goes far beyond this,—exaggerating it to an absolute and 
ul que ilified right 

The root of this and every other instance of the undue predominance 
of the democratic spirit, is in radically false and absurd notions of the 
grounding principles of government,—and particularly in the prevalent 
confusion of civil with natural rights. In factthe people of this country 
are politically educated in nothing but a false and overweening sense of 
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worst of passions the people, and particularly to the prejudi- 
ces and passions of that portion of the people who rarely 
read but one side,—commonly believe all that is told them 
by the accredited organs of their respective parties, and 
always believe what flatters their self-love. “It is the in- 
iquity of men,” says Jeremy Taylor, “that they suck in 
opinion as the wild asses do the wind, without distinguish- 
ing the wholesome from the corrupted air, and then live 
upon it at a venture.’—These dangers are a hundred fold 
increased from the mode and the frequency of filling the 
highest office in the nation. ‘The country has no rest from 
one four years’ end to another, in preparing for these so 
frequently recurring struggles. Its remotest corners are 
agitated ; its quietest nooks are disturbed with the harsh 
conflict of opinions ;—while all over the land, pestilent 
hordes of hungry office-seekers are stirring up the strife, 
ringing changes upon popular watchwords, and exciting 
the passions of the people. Why is all this? Because the 
patronage and power of the President of the United States 
is far greater than that of most kings. I do not advert to 
this, in order to quarrel with the fact: my only object here 
is to ask if it would not be far better if some mode of filling 
the office were fallen upon, that should leave it more to the 
action of Providential agency ;—render the man who fills 
it less dependent upon a party;—surround him in a 
greater degree with less material, and more moral responsi- 
bilities; and thus leave him more free to be the head of 
the nation, and not of a party.* 


* Hereditary succession is not here intended; but some mode of fill 
ing the executive office that may avoid the evils of frequent popular 
elections. In this country an astonishing prejudice prevails among the 
mass of the people on the whole subject of government,—as if freedom of 
government were essentially and exclusively conneeted with certain 
names and forms. It needs however but little knowledge of history to 
show that freedom may exist under the names and forms of monarchy 
while with all the names and forms of a republic,a nation may be enslaved 
—In regard to filling the executive, the problem—like every other pro 
blem in the general theory of government—is to fix upon the best 
mode, where no mode is perfectly unexceptionable, that is, to fix upon 
the mode which is attended with the fewest evils. Where the executive 
is elective for life—as was the case in Poland—the evils of frequent elec- 
tions—continual struggles and agitations are avoided ; but the conflict is 
tiercer and more dangerous when it does occur. Toavoid altogether 
the evils of elections, the executive office in some constitutional govern- 
ments—as in France and England—is made hereditray. In this case 
reliance is placed upon educatiou and various other influences, to secure 
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Not only is there an undue predominance of the demo- 
cratic element, subject to all the corrupting influences of a 
virulent party press; but can any sober mind fail to see 
many proofs and indications that the popular spirit is tend- 
ing towards the licentious anarchy of MoB pDomMINATION ? 
oF Liperty witHour Law anp Pvusiic Orper !?— 
Whenever, in any country, it fully comes to this, it is no 
matter of mere speculation that a people can inflict upon 
themselves a thousand-fold more curses than the most iron 
despotism. History has set its seal to this truth forever. 
That such will never be our fate is devoutly to be hoped ; 
and there are some grounds of good hope. ‘They are found 
in the degree in which knowledge and virtue do actually 
prevail in the nation; in the wide extent of the country ; 
the want of a great controlling metropolis, and in the dis- 
tinction of State governments and state rights. Moreover, 
there is reason to hope that the influence of an ever watch- 
ful minority in opposition, may be sufficient to counteract 
the destructive tendencies of unrestrained democracy. Giv- 
ing all weight, however, to these considerations, it still re- 
mains beyond a doubt that the increasing love of office, the 
spirit of party, and the profligacy of the party press, furnish 
ground of reasonable alarm; and every good man and lover 
of his country must desire to see these evils diminished. 

I have spoken with freedom upon this great subject.— 
The intention of this discourse might perhaps have been suf- 
ficiently attained, by simply adverting to the overgrowth of 
certain mercantile and political elements, as affecting the 
cause of letters and the welfare of the country. But in fol- 
lowing the train of my own thoughts I have been led to 
speak also incidentally—though I confess more at large than 


the requisite fitness for office; yet this mode, though in the opinion of 
the writer less exceptionable than frequent popular elections, is atended 
with obvious liabilities to evil. Is it allowable to suggest a mode that 
might perhaps be found to combine more advantages and fewer evils for 
our country than any other? Suppose there were a given term of Senato- 
rial office—longer, say, than the present; upon the expiration of which, 
those who had served through it, should fall into a grade of Senatores 
Emeriti—a retired class ;—out of whom, one should be taken every four 
or six years, by lot or by rotation, or by some similar mode of desig- 
nation, to be the President of the United States. In this way, the evils 
of popular election would be avoided; private ambition, and rival com- 
petition in a great degree excluded; while, on the other hand, the indi- 
vidual upon whom the office might fall, would be likely to be every way 
as suitable a person as can be secured by the present mode. 
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I intended—upon some points in the theory and working 
of our government, and to intimate opinions from which I 
am aware that many enlightened men dissent. As to this, 
Ican only say, that without reference to any particular 
party, and without any disrespect for the opinions of others, 
I have frankly expressed my own honest convictions.— 
Whether the particular views that have been intimated con- 
cerning the theory and working of our government are 
right or wrong; and whether the tendencies to evil, are, or 
are not, as great as have been supposed ; still every enlight- 
ened man must admit, that there is no form of human gov- 
ernment but is incident to some peculiar class of evils ;— 
that the dangerous tendencies of every democratic govern- 
ment are such as have been spoken of ; and that when the 
love of wealth and of party politics is advancing, as with 
us, to such a prodigious overgrowth,—there, to secure the 
conservation of the State, ought the higher and more spirit- 
ual elements of national well-being to be proportionably 
powerful and active. It is not, then, in the idle and arro- 
gant spirit of mere fault-finding, that we have speken things 
so little likely to be gratifying to our self-love. ‘The evils 
to which we are exposed have been pointed out, in order 
that we may more earnestly look for the means of conser- 
vation. 


What then are the elements of conservation? What 
then are the counter-checks that will secure the safety of an 
intensely commercial and democratic State? They are re- 
LIGION AND LETTERS. It is not my intention here to 
speak particularly of what religion can do as a conserva- 
tive power ina nation. It may be observed however, in 
passing, that while religion influences the character of a 
people, it is itself likewise always modified by the people— 
by the institutions and spirit of the country. In a country 
intensely democratic, where religion has no fixed and set- 
tled institutions, but is left, like every thing else, to the de- 
termination of the popular will, may we not suppose it will 
receive a peculiar cast and direction? Where the intellec- 
tual energies of the people are not at all meditative—turn- 
ed within, but all projected outward, concentrated upon the 
palpable objects of material utility; where all is excitement 
and conflict, agitation and intensity; will not religion be 
likewise subject to a corresponding form of development 
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and action? Will not its tone and the direction of its in- 
fluence be in continual fluctuation? Will there not be a 
restless craving for religious novelty and excitement ?— 
Will not its teachers find it hard to preserve the independ- 
ence of their sacred functions? Will they not be expos- 
ed to the alternative of losing their influence, or of be- 
coming passive weather-cocks to obey and indicate the 
evershifting direction of the popular gale? Will not the 
people everywhere call out for preaching “suited to the 
spirit of the age ?”—not meaning by it preaching suited 
to correct and amend the spirit of the age; but, agreeable 
to the taste of the age ; for this mighty “ spirit of the age,” 
like every thing else belonging to the supreme people, 
never thinks itself capable of being in the wrong, or need- 
ing correction. It demands an applauding echo, not a re- 
buke. Is there no danger that this “ spirit of the times,” so 
enlightened in its own esteem, and so wanting in reverence 
for every thing but itself, instead of submitting to be met, 
checked, and corrected, by the whole, undivided, old-fash- 
ioned gospel, will lay sacrilegious hands upon it—and tear- 
ing a portion of its more external truths and applications 
live asunder from the living whole and from their inward 
and spiritual grounds,—will mould and narrow and con- 
centrate the whole of religion upon an ever-changing suc- 
cession of objects of external and material reform—hurry- 
ing forever onward in a restless career of fierce fanaticism ? 


Before you answer these questions, look to that part of 
the country from whence have sprung and spread some of 


the most remarkable religious developments of the age; 
and where too, it is to be noted, have been shown the most 
remarkable spectacles the world has ever seen of intense 
activity on the grandest scale, exerted for the physical ends 
of life—rooting out forests, building up city after city, car- 
rying forth roads and canals, and growing rich, as by the 
magic ministry of Aladdin’s lamp. 

In a country like ours then, where the democratic 
and commercial elements are so intense, it cannot be ex- 
pected that religion will exert an adequate conservative in- 
fluence ; unless the intellectual tone of the people can be 
exalted. lt is the office of Religion to diminish, by her 
views of eternal things, a too intense and absorbing devotion 
to the gross and material objects of life ; but she will battle 
it unequally, unless she is aided by causes that shall excite 
Vor. III. 75 
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and cherish a taste and respect for the higher and more in- 
tellectual objects and enjoyments of the present life. 

Let us then turn to LETTERS, as the other conserva- 
tive element of the state—and the necessary complement of 
the former. In this aspect of our country, we find, in some 
parts, public schools, a press teeming with popular works, 
and a body of teachers and writers actively engaged in 
communicating and diffusing existing knowledge. We 
will not stop to dwell at length upon defects in all this.— 
We might show how the system of education, established 
among us, tends in some important respects, not so much 
to quicken intellectual power, and to torm decided intel- 
lectual tastes, as to furnish the modicum of knowl- 
edge necessary to enable our youth to rush upon the 
arena of life and play their part in the great struggle for 
wealth or office. We might show how the continual mul- 
tiplication of works like most of our popular productions 
tends to create a vague and superficial knowledge, which 
serves rather as a substitute for thinking, than to invigo- 
rate the powers of thought ; and how the mind even of the 
commonest reader gets more good from grappling with one 
master-mind, and by patient, strenuous self-exertion, fathom- 
ing the depth of one master-work, than by skimming forty 
volumes of “ Familiar Elements,” and similar fourth-rate 
productions that are continually coming forth.*. We might 
point out some indications of a morbid taste in the present 
reading public, which require a higher tone of literature to 
correct. Put let whatever there is of letters among us be 
accepted as good ; and surely it is very good in comparison 
with having nothing of the kind, or even—some excep- 
tions being made—with having less of it: for it tends to 
the diffusion of knowledge—a thing essential to the wel- 
fare of the country, so it be sound and wholesome knuow- 





ledge; still it is obvious to remark that the diffusion of 


knowledge is not its advancement. Carrying the streams 
all over the land is not keeping the fountains tresh and full. 


What the youth of a nation needs,” says Cousin, “ are thorough and 
profound works, such even as are si mething abstruse and difficult: in or 
der that they may get the habit of encountering and overcoming difficulties 
and serve as it were an apprenticeship to fit them for life and its labour. It 
is asad thing to deal out to them only slight general notions in sucha 
form that a child of five years old may learn and recite the whole book 
in aday from beginniug to end, and imagine it knows something of hu- 
man nature and the world. Notsoshould it be. Strong minds are made 
by strong studies, &c. Cours de la Phil. V.I. Lec. 11. 
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The teachers—those engaged in simplifying and communi- 
cating existing knowledge—can have but little time for in- 
creasing its amount. ‘I‘hey can have but little time, even 
if they have the intellectual power, to explore the fountain 
heads, to enlarge them, to open new and fresh springs.— 
Yet this is needed ; otherwise the streams are likely to get 
dry and stale. 

We need then an order of men—of lofty, intellectual 
endowment, of original creative power, exclusively devot- 
to the highest departments of Truth, Beauty and Letters ; 
an intellectual High Priesthood, standing within the inner veil 
of the Temple of ‘Truth, reverently watching before the Holy 
of Holies for itsdivine revelations, and giving them out to the 
lower ministers at the altar ;—thus teaching the teachers, 
enlarging their intellectual treasures, exalting their intellec- 
tual spirit, and through them instructing and elevating the 
whole body of the people. This lofty style of letters, as we 
have said, is good in itself. It is good as a component part 
of the commonweal. It is good too—it is indispensably 
necessary—as a counteracting power to the predominant 
evils that have been displayed. 


But how shall a learned order be created? The very 
state of things that renders it most needful, not only fails to 
create it, but is adverse to it. Politics and business, pub- 
lic life and commercial enterprise, absorb the greatest por- 
tion of the best energies of the nation. The public will 
never create it. ‘The public will pay for a cheap and infe- 
rior style of letters. ‘The public will pay only for what it 
comprehends the value of ; it cannot comprehend the value 
of a Plato, a Bacon, a Michael Angelo, a Newton, a La 
Place ; and it will not support them. It will not even res 
pect and honour them while alive, unless it sees them 
surrounded with other titles to their reverence than those 
which come from the nature and value of their labours,— 
unless it sees them honoured by the State. Centuries afier 
they are dead, from the tardy prevalence of right opinion 
in the higher quarters, the multitude may come to have a 
vague impression that they are great names, not to be men- 
tioned without respect. 

* It is a sad reflection, how comparatively solitary and 
uncheered by sympathy and respect, even in the best con- 
dition of society, is the path of a truly great and original 
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mind—especially when devoted to the more profound and 
spiritual investigations of truth. As Coleridge says of some 
such one, they stride so far ahead of their age that they are 
dwarfed by the distance. It is perhaps one of the penal- 

ties of greatness—one of the abatements in the equal 
orderings of Providence, from the enviableness of such high 
gifts. ‘The fate of Bacon is an impressive case in point. 

The name of Bacon is now a word of reverence in the 
mouths of tens of thousands of the multitude, who have 
never indeed read a line of his philosophical works, and 
know nothing of their contents, unless perhaps they may 
have skimmed the outlines of his great work in the “ Li- 
brary of Useful Knowledge,” or gleaned some crude notions 
from more casual sources. Few are aware, however, that 
in his own days, and among his own countrymen, his phi- 
losophical labours were not only not understood and es- 
teemed, but depreciated and ridiculed,—and that not mere- 
ly by the courtiers and men of the world, but by the men 
of genius who ought to have comprehended the new sources 
opened to them. The shallow witicism of the “pedant 
king” on his great work—* that like the peace of God it 
passed all understanding ”—was but the key-note of the 
whole symphony of the times. Well was it for Bacon, 

that he could sustain his mighty spirit by keeping the 
“pIMES SUCCEEDING” ever before his mind; and in his 
last legacy “ leave his name and his memory to foreign na- 
tions and to his own countrymen, after some time be pass- 
ed over.”* ‘This isnot a solitary instance. The history 
of literature is full of similar cases; but we cannot stop to 
signalize them. A mosteminent instance, in our own age, 
might be pointed out, in the “ myriad-minded” CoLEeR1IDGE 
——a man of most surpassing intellectual greatness, wonder- 
ful alike for every kind of learning, and for every kind of 
creative power. He was indeed valued and revered by a 
few—the elect spirits of the agce—and among them some of 
the highest and brightest names of our times, whose verdict 
is prophecy, whose applause is fame ; but by the great body 
of his cotemporaries he lived neglected, and depreciated, 

and in his last years was obliged to leave imperfect the great 
work of his life, while he humbled his intellect to the petty , 
tasks of hackney writing to gain his daily bread. But 


« See D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literamre, 2d Series. 
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neither have I time, nor dare I attempt, to make his fitting 
eulogy. SucceEpiNnG Times will do him justice, and vin- 
dicate his titles to the reverential homage of his country 
and mankind. 

In a country where commercial enterprise and public 
life absorbs such a disproportionate share of the strongest 
energies of mind, it is rare to find the men of the world, 
even the best of them, adequately appreciating the value 
and respecting the labours of men of genius. “These 
men of strong minds, but limited capacities,” as D'Israeli 
says, are rather inclined “to holdin contempt all studies 
alien to their own habits.” This which has ever been to 
a great extent the tendency, even in the most favourable 
condition of things, is from the peculiar state of our country, 
eminently the tendency with us. Where shall we look in 
our political and commercial world at the present day, for 
such men as Cicero, uniting literary and philosophical 
tastes and Jabours with public affairs, or the magnificent 
Lorenzo bE Mepict, distinguished at once as poet, and 
lover and cultivator of philosophy and art, as well as the 
great merchant and head of the State,—gathering around 
him the choicest literary spirits of the age; loving them ; 
cheering and quickening their zeal by public honours and 
rewards ;—and in his intervals of leisure from affairs, living 
with them in genial communication on the highest themes 
of truth and beauty : 





Non de villis, domibusve alienis, 


Nec, male, nec ne, repus saltet Sed quod magis ad hos 
Pertinet, et nescire malum est 
—_——— Utrumne 
Divitiis homines, an sint virtute beati ? 
Et quo sit natura boni; summum que ejus 


Horace Sat. L. II. 6, 71 


Neither by the public then, nor by individuals, in the 
present state of things, can we expect that a body of high 
and original cultivators of truth and letters, will be ade- 
quately sustained or respected. 

But it may be thought that men of genius should be 
sustained by the sentiment of duty, and the consciousness 
of their high Vocation;—by a calm and lofty Confidence 
in the verdict of “ succeeding times ;’ and above all, by the 
ever fresh impulse of that Love of truth and letters for their 
own sake, without which no external motives will avail to 
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call forth great and noble works. It is indeed true that no 
one is worthy the name of philosopher, poet, or artist, who 
regards the pursuit of truth and beauty, as mere means to 
earthly and private ends. Such a feeling would of itself 
sufficiently betray that the genial power of high production 
-—the true mens divinior—had never stirred within them. 
It is the remark of Fuse.t, that no great and genuine work 
of art was ever produced where the artist did not love his 
art for its own sake ;—and the remark applies to every 
branch of Science and Letters.* All the master-works of 
the mind must be the genial production of those who find 
their labours their own “exceeding great reward.” Exter- 
nal motives can never bestow inward power. True love 
alone quickens creative energy. He who can be drawn to 
labour in the cause of truth and letters only by the earthly 
rewards of money and honour, will never do any thing 
worthy of reward. 

All this however by no means proves that such re- 
wards are not needed in order to give free and unrestrained 
scope to the action of more genial impulses. ‘The man 
of genius must have a livelihood. However sincere his 
love of ‘Truth, Beauty, and Letters, for their own sake— 
however glorious his energies—however strong the in- 
ward impulse to high and noble productions, he may be 
pressed down by the force of external circumstances. The 
necessity of providing for the wants of to-morrow by the 
cares of to-day, may forbid his giving himself up to the 
objects of his love. The votary of high truth and letters 
should be so provided for, that he may abide in the “quiet 
and still airot his delightful studies,” and not be dragged 
forth to struggle in the work-house of the world for his 
daily bread. Then as to the respectful appreciation of his 
labours by his fellow men. The man of genius is a man ; 


* | cannot resist the inclination to mention the circumstances in which 


I first saw this remark of Fuseli. It was in the studio of my friend 
Auuston, to which I had been invited—a privilege rarely extended to 
any one—to see a picture he had just finished. The sentence from Fuseli 
Was written in pencil on the door of a c#binet, and beneath it was an- 
other exquisite thought by Allston himself: ‘He who loves his art for 
its own sake, will be delighted with excellence wherever he sees it, as 


well in the work of anotherasin hisown. This is the test of true Jove.” 
This is beautiful, and beautifully expressed,—and what is pleasanter 
still, it is just an expression of the true disposition of that most amiable 
man and ornament of our country’s art. 
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and therefore feels the want of human sympathy. He may 
glow with a pure and fervent love of ‘Truth and Beauty ; 
he may have a calm and self-sustained conviction that he 
is not living in vain, nor for himself alone, but is working 
in a high vocation to which he is called of God; he may 
have a serene and lofty confidence in the sentence of suc 
ceeding times ;—yet he will often feel a discouraging sense 
of loneliness, if he sees himself the object of disregard or 
depreciation among his fellow men ; and on the other hand, 
he will be cheered and quickened by knowing that the res 
pectful thoughts and feelings of his cotemporaries are with 
him in his labours. Thus we see that genius may be re- 
pressed, and rendered fruitless to the world, if it is left a 
prey to the cares of life, or the sense of disregard. Here 
then lies the need of State endowments—places of dignified 
labour and ample provision for a body of men devoted to the 
highest interests of science and letters. 

The State is the proper power to form and sustain a 
learned order. The State is the power that can most 
adequately cherish the cause of lofty science and learning. 
It does this, not by creating genius, not by communicating 
a love of truth and letters for their own sake; but by 
making such provision that these impulses may have free 
scope. Government can supply a place for a learned order 
to work in; and can put honor on their work in the eyes 
of the multitude. ‘The multitude honors what it sees ho- 
nored by the State. In this country, above all others on 
the globe, men of science and letters have no place, no po- 
sition, in the social system. The respect paid to wealth 
and public office engrosses all the respect that in other 
countries is awarded to high letters. The multitude in this 
country, so far from favouring and honouring high learning 
and science, is rather prone to suspect and dislike it. It 
feareth that Genius savoureth of Aristocracy! Besides, 
the multitude calleth itself a practical man, It asketh: 
what is the use? It seeth no use but in that which leads 
to money, or the material ends of life. It hath no opinion 
of having dreamers and drones in society. It believeth in- 
deed in rail-roads; it thinketh well of steam; and owneth 
that the new art of bleaching by chlorine is a prodigious 
improvement ;—but it laughs at the profound researches 
into the laws of nature, out of which those very inventions 
grew ; and with still greater scorn it laughs at the votaries 
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of the more spiritual forms of truth and beauty, which have 
no application to the palpable uses of life. ‘Then, again, 
the influence of our reading public is not favourable to high 
letters. It demands, it pays for, and respects, almost ex- 
clusively, a lower style of production; and hence a natural 
influence to discourage higher labours. As old SpeNsER 
sang, two hundred years ago: 


If that any buds of poesy 

Yet of the old stock, ’gin shoot again, 

*Tis or self-losf the worldling’s meed to gain, 
And with the rest to breathe its ribauldry,— 
Or, as it sprung, it wither must again: — 
Tom Piper makes them better melody! 


The State then ought to cherish high science and letters 
by endowments, for two reasons: first, in order to suppiy 
to a learned order of men such a competent provision as 
will leave them tree to devote their powers exclusively to 
lofty study and production ; secondly, in order to develope 
in the people a proper feeling of respeet for the importance 
of such labors, by the honor it puts upon them.* Some- 
thing of this is done in other countries. A learned order 
is, to some extent, recognized and sustained as one of the 
integral elements of the commonwealth. In the rHeory, 
at least, of the British constitution, which, taken all in all, 
is wonderfully adapted to human nature as it is, and to the 
wants of the social condition; the working of whose ma- 
chinery may, in the progress of time and change, have be- 
come disordered, and need rectifying, but whose dissolution 
or organic change should be dreaded ;—in the theory of 
this constitution, the State charges itself with the duty of 
providing for the good of the people what the people will 
never provide for themselves. Hence the Cathedral, Uni- 
versity, and other endowments for learning, science and 
art—places of high honour and trust—designed, in the 
IDEAL Of them, to be filled by the best minds of the land ; 
where with a modest but dignified provision for life and its 
wants, surrounded with rich and ample libraries, it be 
comes their duty to devote themselves to the highest de- 
partments of truth and letters; working not with imme 
diate reference to the bulk of the people, but for the teachers 


* This is illustrated at considerable length, and set in various lights 
Bulwer’s “ England and the English.” 
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of the people—guarding the fountain heads of learning, 
and opening new springs ; promoting thus the good of all— 
honoured and respected by all, not because all can fully 
comprehend the meaning and value of their pursuits, but 
because all see them honoured by the State. 

Would that we could hope for some support of a like 
kind for the intellectual interests of our country. But what 
has government ever done to cherish these interests? Next 
to nothing in comparison with their importance and its 
own means. It has occasionally ordered a picture or a 
statue ; it has subscribed for a few books. Oh, if a portion 
of those superfluous millions, whose distribution has created 
so keen an excitement, could have been devoted to found- 
ing and cherishing a great and noble institution for the 
cultivation of lofty science and letters, what occasion of 
joy to every lover of the cause, and to every enlightened 
lover of our country! Little, however, can at present be 
expected from government. The action of our govern- 
ment is but the reflection of the popular will; it has but 
little power to form and direct the public mind. It will be 
yet a long time before the country at large is adequately 
awake to the importance even of primary education. It is 
pleasant to perceive a growing sense of this; but the im- 
portance of a generous provision for the cultivation of the 
higher departments of science and letters is scarcely at all 
felt. So far, indeed, is the mutual connexion and harmony 
of the two from being discerned, that there is a disposition 
on the part of the friends of popular education—even 
among those who ought to know better—to dislike and op- 
pose the claims of high science and letters. A great 
change must be wrought in public feeling, before the ample 
resources of the country will be applied to this great object. 

What then remains? Shall the lovers of good letters 
despair of this cause? Ohno! Let them stir themselves 
up to a loftier zeal in proportion to the adverse influences 
that press upon them. Let them mutually quicken in each 
other those genial impulses which the chill cold atmos- 
phere of the country so tends to repress. Let them brighten 
the golden chain that unites them. Let a livelier sympathy 
pervade and animate the whole brotherhood of those who 
love and honour the cause of Truth, Beauty, and Letters. 
Let them combine their exertions, and direct them to sup- 

Vor. III. 76 
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plying the fostering influences which the Public and the 
State withhold. 

It is greatly to be regretted that there is not a more inti- 
mate connexion among our men of letters; that they meet 
no more frequently as a class—have no more free commu- 
nication—and make themselves no more felt as a distinct 
body and a positive element in the social system. Perhaps 
in part it is owing to the want of some such point of com- 
mon attraction as the capitals of Europe supply ; but more 
to the fact that those among ws who are in any degree de- 
voted to the cultivation of letters, give to its pursuits only 
the intervals of leisure snatched from the duties and cares 
of other professions, upon which they are dependent not 
only for subsistence, but for their social position and con- 
sequence. ‘T'hey are thus scattered abroad over the land-— 
isolated, amidst the ungenial influences that surround them, 
with but little leisure or opportunity to indulge in the sym- 
pathies of brotherly communion, and to combine and 
strengthen their influence for the promotion of high letters. 

Would, however, that the love of these great interests, 
and a sense of their value to the country, might lead to 
more vigorous and combined exertions to promote them. 
It I might suggest, in broken hints, the outline of a scheme 
that I should desire to see embodied—I would say: Leta 
great association be formed, embracing all who cultivate, 
and all who appreciate the value of good Learning, lofty 
Science, and Art. The objects of such a union should be 
by mutual sympathy, to quicken in each other the love of 
Truth, Beauty, and Letters, and excite to genial produc- 
tion ;—to supply, as far as possible, the requisite material 
conditions—the means and appliances—that may give free 
scope to the impulses of genius; and to act upon the intel- 
lectual spirit of the nation, exalting its tone, developing the 
power and exciting the disposition to appreciate and cher- 
ish the productions of high letters. In imitation of the 
German Society of Naturalists, let there be an annual Con- 
gress of the disciples of letters, held in different places on 
successive years;—and let not the influence of these meet- 
ings die away with the speeches that are made. Let sug- 
gestions concerning all the most important desiderata in 
the highest departments of Philosophy, Art, and Letters, be 
received, carefully weighed by appropriate committees, and 
discussed in the most Catholic spirit ;—let prizes be pro- 
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posed, and works of pre-eminent merit be crowned. But 
above all, let the most strenuous and unwearied exertions 
be directed to securing those material provisions which are 
requisite to create a learned order—to call a portion of the 
highest talent and genius of the country into the field of 
science—to sustain a body of high and original cultivators 
of Truth and Beauty. Here would be included the foun- 
dation of libraries containing the most perfect apparatus for 
the thorough cultivation of every department ot letters, and 
complete collections in Nature and Art ;—and last, but 
most essential, ENDOWMENTS for the dignified and honour- 
able support of Genius—where, free from life’s cares, it 
may follow the impulses of its nature. Here let all those 
whom God hath formed for great Poets, great Artists, and 
great Philosophers, find every condition and every influence 
to quicken, unfold, and perfect in themselves the. rare and 
excellent gifts of God. Here “in the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies,” let the sense of Duty unite with the in- 
ward promptings of their nature, leading them to work, 
each in his high vocation, for the glory of God and the 
honour and instruction of their country and mankind. 

If this be but an idea that can never be realized, surely 
it is an idea beautiful to the imagination, and attractive to 
the wishes of every lover of ‘Truth and Letters. Even if 
it cannot be fully realized, something may be done. A be- 
ginning may be made by the union and combined influence 
of the disciples of letters; and they may at length so act 
upon the intellectual spirit of the country as to secure the 
fostering influence of the State. At all events, the duty of 
uniting in the promotion of this great end, rests upon all 
who love the cause of ‘Truth and Letters. It rests upon 
all whom history and reflection have taught to dread for 
our country the debasing and deadly tendencies of a too 
intense and absorbing devotion to the mere physical inter- 
ests of life. It rests upon all who would elevate the intei- 
lectual tone of the nation—develope its true humanity— 
and raise it to the true freedom of virtuous energy. It 
rests upon all who would secure to our beloved country 
the permanent possession of its true dignity and proper 
well-being. ‘There is no alternative. We must be rich 
and great. We cannot—like the mountain dwellers of 
Switzerland and the Alps, the pastoral tribes of Lapland, 
ot the poor inhabitants of Iceland—find in our poverty, 
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and in the influences of religion, those safeguards of our 
virtue and our welfare, which render the conservative in- 
fluence of high and pure Letters comparatively unimpor- 
tant. We must be rich and great; and our riches and 
greatness will inevitably prove our ruin—spite of all that 
Religion will effect—unless the intellectual spirit of the 
nation be elevated by the pervading influence of pure Let- 
ters, and a Spiritual Philosophy. 





Art. VI. Unitrep Breruren’s Society. 
By the Epiror. 


[For many of the statements which here follow, some of which relate to par- 
ticulars in the history and constitution of this society not heretofore pub 
lished, the writer is indebted to communications made to him, at his re- 
quest, ‘by a much esteemed member of the Brethren’s Church, whose long 
connexion with it, and official standing in it, entitle his statements to the 
highest confidence. Ep] 


In presenting the following sketch of the Church of the 
Moravian Brethren, we have chiefly in view the practical 
illustration it affords of those principles of Christian Union, 
to which the attention of our readers has been so frequently 
called. In the constitution of this society, better than any 
where else, are these principles carried out and embodied. 
To the cordial adoption and wise application of them, does 
this Society owe, under God, its origin, usefulness, and 
permanence. In the formation of the Brethren’s Unity, 
we behold the animating spectacle of Christians of different 
denominations, forgetting their minor peculiarities, and 
flocking together, like a band of brothers, to the standard 
of the Redeemer’s Cross, and there organizing themselves, 
after the primitive model, on the broad basis of their com- 
mon faith, into a visible Church of Christ ! 

It is perhaps not generally known, that the Unitas 
Fratrum, or the Church of the United Brethren, com- 
monly called Moravians,* is (unless the Waldenses are 
excepted) the most ancient of all the denominations, which 


* This name is a geographical designation, which the Society of the 
Brethren have pever themselves adopted, though they do not object to it 
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may be styled Protestant. The name of Protestant is 
not, indeed, generally applied to those who contended 
against the corruptions of the Romish Church, before the 
reformation. Still it properly designates all who, m any 
age, have witnessed for the truth in opposition to Romanism. 
It is justly remarked by T'westan,” that a protestantism, 
substantially agreeing with that of the German Reformers, 
had always existed in the Catholic Church from the time 
it became corrupt. 

Another fact respecting this Society deserving mention, 
is, that of all the Protestant communities, it is the only 
one whose ancestry may be traced back to the Eastern 
Church, as it was through the instrumentality of two 
Greek Bishops, Cyrillus and Methodius, that the Gospel 
was introduced into Moravia and Bohemia, in the ninth 
century. 

It was in those countries that the ancient Church of 
the United Brethren took its rise, in the year 1457, from 
among the genuine followers of John Huss, who, on the 
6th of July, 1415, had sealed his testimony to the truth by 
the death of martyrdom. This little Church of Martyrs 
and Confessors, adopting the word of God as its only stan- 
dard, organized itself upon the model of the primitive 
Apostolic Church In adopting the name of Unitas F'ra- 
trum, it plainly indicated the principle on which it was 
founded, and its obedient regard to the Redeemer’s prayer 
for his followers, that they all might be one. That the 
United Brethren, at that early period, not only maintained 
this principle among themselves, but sought to carry it out 
in efforts to form a union with al! whom they could regard 
as true followers of Christ, will appear from the facts here 
subjoined. 

They first endeavoured to enter into a closer connexion 
with the Waldenses in their neighbourhood, and were pre- 
vented only by a persecution which broke out at the very 
moment when the union was to have been consummated. 
Again, in 1474, they sent out delegates to various countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, to search for such Christian 
congregations as lived according to the rule of Christ and 
his Apostles, proposing to unite with them: but their search 
proved fruitless. In 1486 they attempted a second time to 


* Dogmatik, p. 100 
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effect a union with the remnants of the Waldenses in Italy 
and France: but in vain. After these abortive efforts, 
nothing remained for the United Brethren, but to commit 
their cause to the Head of the Church; and at a Synod held 
in 1489, they passed a resolution, that if it should please 
God in any country to raise up sincere witnesses of the 
truth, they would immediate ly unite with them. 
Accordingly when, in 1517, Luther and his coadjutors 
arose, and the general reformation commenced, (sixty years 
after the Unitas F'ratrum had been organized,) the United 
Brethren hailed that event with the liveliest joy, and en- 
tered without delay into correspondence with the Reformers, 
who cordially approved of their doctrine and discipline. 
Nothing prevented an entire union, which the Brethren 
greatly “desired, but the diffic ulty of introducing among the 
great mass of Protestants, that strict apostolic discipline, 
which the Brethren could not conscientiously relinquish. 
They continued, however, in spiritual fellowship with the 
Reformers and their successors, and at the celebrated gene- 
ral Synod held at Sendomir, in 1570, the Lutheran and 
Calvinist Churches unanimously joined the Brethren’s con- 
gregations then established in Poland and Prussia, in the 
following resolution, that, as their Confessions agreed in 
all essential points of doctrine, they would consider one 
another as of the same household of faith, avoid all con- 
troversies, cultivate brotherly love, assist each other in the 
performance of divine service, (conforming to the ritual of 
the Church in which they were to officiate,) and recipro- 
cally send delegates to the Synods of each distinct commu- 
nity. "This so-called Consensus Sendomiriensis, though 
by no means so entire an union as was desired, still plainly 
indicates the feelings and principles which animated and 
governed this ancient society of believers, and presents a 
delightful contrast to the sectarian spirit, which has rent in 
pieces the Protestant world. ‘This Consensus remained in 
force until 1595, when, through the interference of some 
restless persons, it was setaside. Could it have continued, 
and led on to that more perfect organization of the Protes- 
tant communities afier the primitive model, to which it was 
properly preparatory, what a train of calamitous and almost 
fatal disorders would the Protestant cause have escaped! 
What a different aspect would the Protestant world now 
have presented! And how much better able would it have 
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been to compete with the united forces of the Church of 
Rome, and to spread Christianity through the world ! 

These few simple facts will sufficiently exhibit the 
spirit of the ancient Brethren’s Church, and its principles 
in regard to Christian Union. It remains to show, that 
the same spirit and principles have characterized, as might 
naturally be expected, the Renewed Society of the Breth- 
ren, which subsits to the present day. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, the 
Brethren’s Congregations in Bohemia and Moravia, to 
which provinces the light of the Reformation had not ex- 
tended, were so broken down and dispersed by persecution, 
that they ceased to be publicly known to exist asa Church. 
But a remnant of genuine confessors was still preserved in 
those countries; and in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, this seed so widely dispersed and trodden down, 
was signally revived from on high. 'To escape from oppres- 
sion in their native land, and to secure to themselves liberty 
to worship the God of their Fathers according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, these worthy descendants of 
the ancient Brethren left their homes and all their posses- 
sions behind, and sought an asylum in Protestant countries. 
A little band of these Moravian emigrants arrived, in 1722, 
at the estates of Count Zinzendorf, a pious nobleman of 
Lusatia, a province in Saxony. Here they were kindly re- 
ceived, and began to build a settlement, which they called 
Herrnhut. They were soon joined at this place by others 
of their own countrymen, and subsequently by pious per- 
sons from differeat Protestant communities. Most, if not 
all, of these persons were influenced by a sincere desire of 
leading a religious life, and were very generally agreed in 
all the essentials of Christian doctrine. But on some of the 
more abstruse points of Theology, there existed among 
them a considerable difference of opinion, and still more 
with regard to Church government and discipline. From 
these sources, contentions arose, which threatened the dis- 
solution of this infant Colony. Count Zinzendorf and 
other men of God, spared no pains to counteract these un- 
happy dissensions, and finally succeeded in drawing up a 
set of principles and rules, which they called the statutes 
of the Congregation for the government of its members. 

In these statutes, the essentials of Christianity were dis- 
tinctly recognized, and mutual forbearance on all other 
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subjects was expressly enjoined. "These principles were 
unanimously adopted on the 12th of May, 1727, and the 
hearts of all the members were thus prepared for that signal 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit,—the spirit of love and 
peace,—-which took place on the 13th of August the same 
year. On that day after having mutually confessed their 
faults, and forgiven one another in sincerity, they jointly 
partook of the Holy Communion in the Lutheran parish 
Church at Berthelsdorf; and such was the power of divine 
grace then pervading the whole congregation ; that by one 
spirit they were all baptized into one body, and tasted how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to well together 
in unity. 

From that day, which is justly regarded as the birth 
day of the Renewed Church of the brethren, (organized 
upon the model of the ancient church, so called,) it has 
been a prominent object of this society, to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace. Holding the great prin- 
ciple above laid down steadily in view, they have succeed- 
ed in casting out from among themselves the spirit of strife, 
and in making their settlements the peculiar dwelling 
places of Christian Love, on which the Lord has command- 
ed his blessing to rest, even life forever more. Agreeable 
to the principles above laid down, the Brethren uniformly 
abstain, in their public discourses, in their writings and pri- 
vate religious conversations, from polemical discussions on 
non-essential or speculative points, and insist, after the style 
and manner of scripture, simply upon those things which 
are necessary to salvation. 

It was not the object of the Brethren to form a new sect, 
distinct from all the rest, and refusing to hold fellowship 
with them; but to be ecclesiola in ecclesia,—a society of 
Christians gathered from different religious communions, 
with which they still abode in hearty fellowship, only uni- 
ted more intimately among themselves, for the sake of better 
promoting their own and each other’s edification, and the 
enlargement of the kingdom of Christ. It was not neces- 
sary tor those who would become members of this society, 
to renounce their original Church or creed, or to abjure 
those peculiae modes of understanding and expressing 
the truths of the Gospel, in which they had been edu- 
cated, and for which they might therefore have a pre- 
ference, provided that these peculiarities were not manifestly 
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contrary to scripture, and were not allowed to interfere 
with their cordial fellowship—with those agreeing with 
them in the fundamental doctrines. On the contrary, it 
was expressly provided for in the Constitution of the Soci- 
ety, that it shall be equally open to the members of the 
three principal Communions into which the Protestant 
Church was then divided, viz. the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Moravian, under which last, other Protestant denomi- 
nations were comprized. These different forms of Chris- 
tian doctrine and life were denominated tropes, (from 
ceiroc, modus,) and however discrepant and clashing they 
might be elsewhere, were brought into entire concurrence, 
and incorporated into one body, by the all-harmonizing 
principles of the Society. The member of the Lutheran 
Church continued to enjoy, undisturbec!, the characteristic 
points of his former creed, as belonging to the Lutheran 
trope ;—one attached to a Calvinistic Community, was 
allowed the same privilege, as belonging to the Reformed 
trope; and the descendant of the ancient Moravians might 
still adhere, without any loss of confidence, to the heredi- 
tary peculiarities of his faith and practice, as belonging to 
the Moravian trope. Although the Bretheren’s unity, es- 
pecially in this country, has been throw n, by force of cir- 
cumstances into the posture of a separate ( ‘hurch, the prin- 
ciple here laid down has never been abandoned. 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that in cherishing this 
Catholic spirit, the Brethren have ever carried their liberal- 
ity so far, as to regard it as a matter of indifference what a 
man believes, or how his faith affects his conduct. They 
seem to have made it their aim, to maintain the golden 
mean between the two opposite extremes of sectarian bigo- 
try on the one hand, and latitudinaricn indifferentism on the 
other. Regarding the Twenty-One Doctrinal Articles of 
the Confession of Augsburg, (presented by the Protes- 
tant States of Germany, to the Emperor and the Diet of the 
Empire, in 1530, and agreeing in every essential point 
with the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England,) 
as consistent with Scripture, the Renewed Church ‘of the 
Brethren has uniformly declared its adherence to the same ; 
and has consequently decreed, that no Minister can be 
allowed to preach in their Congregations, who publicly 
advocates opinions contrary to that Confession. 

Vor. IIL. 77 
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lu the same spirit which the United Brethren have 
cherished among themselves, they have always been ready 
to extend the right hand of fellowship to all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, to whatever denomination 
they might belong. The truth of this remark may be 
made evident by a few facts :--They have always scrupu- 
lously abstained from polemical disputations with their 
fellow Christians. They have never allowed themselves to 
view other Christian denominations in the light of rival 
communions, or indulged in a proselyting spirit. Unlike 
most Christian sects, they have seemed rather to shun than 
to seek any great extension of their own boundaries, under 
an impression, which appears to be in some respects well 
founded, that their peculiar organization is better adapted 
to a smal] than to a large body. If they could only win 
souls to Christ, or build up believers in their holy faith, 
they have never used means to induce them to become 
members of the Brethren’s Unity ; but rather encouraged 
them to remain in connexion with the Church to which 
they belonged, or in which they were educated. Hence 
there are at this moment, in almost all the Protestant coun- 
tries of Europe, many devoted Christians, first awakened 
by the instrumentality of the Brethren, and remaining in 
spiritual fellowship with them, without leaving their own 
respective Churches. ‘These are collectively called the 
Diaspora (diasroga, 1. Pet. i: 1.) or seattered Brethren and 
Sisters, and are regularly visited by a member of the Breth- 
ren’s Church, who converses with them, and holds social 
meetings, yet in such a manner as never to interfere with 
any existing ecclesiastical arrangements. Where these per- 
sons are formed into larger or smaller circles, and have a 
regular place of meeting, and a Brother residing among 
them, they are termed NSociefies, in distinction from the 
Congregations of the Brethren, which latter consists of 
actual members of the Unity, under the pastoral charge of 
Ministers of the Brethren’s Church. 

An example of this spiritual fellowship with the Breth- 
rea on the part of persons who remained connected with 
other Churches, is seen in the case of the venerable Dr. 
Knapp, of Halle. Regarding the Brethren’s Unity as more 
nearly conformed to the primitive model, than any other 
Chureh, he frequently visited their Societies ; kept up for 
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them ; read their works, and made copious extracts from 
them, and had a personal participation in their missionary 
concerns. So intimate was his connexion with the United 
Brethren, that he at one time was reported to design relin- 
quishing his post at Halle, and joining himself wholly to 
them. It is not probable, however, that he ever seriously 
cherished this purpose ; he did not certainly carry it into 
execution. 

Another fact, illustrative of the spirit of the United 
Brethren, is the annual meeting at Herrnhut, of a number 
of Ministers belonging to different denominations, with a 
view of strengthening each other’s hands in their work.— 
This “Conference of Ministers,” as it is called, does not 
exercise any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, nor is it intended to 
subserve the interests of the Brethren’s Church, as such, 
but to promote the personal piety, official usefulness, and 
spiritual fellowship of its individual members, and the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, without reference to 
sect or party. The President is, from courtesy, always 
chosen from among the Ministers of the Brethren’s Church, 
which constitutes, as it were, a rallying point for the ortho- 
dox and evangelical of other denominations. The time is 
occupied in reading Letters and Essays from the numerous 
corresponding members of the Conference among the clergy 
of Germany, Switzerland, France, Hollznd, England, Den- 
mark, Norw ay, Sweden, the United States of America, &c. 
Practical matters of Christian and Ministerial experience 
are also discussed at these meetings, while speculative 
points, about which there exist differences of opinion, are 
carefully avoided. Although a great variety of opinion on 
subordinate subjects exists among the members, the only 
tendency of their intercourse is, to edify, encourage, and 
unite them, as fellow laborers in the same great cause. 
“One is our Master, even Christ, and all we are Breth- 
ren.” 

A single incident of recent occurrence in this country, 
eed exhibits the tendency of the spirit and principles of 
this Society, to harmonize and unite contending sects of 
Christians. A retired valley among the mountains of —— 
county, in the state of - many years 
ago, and containing a populati ion well disposed towards re- 
ligion, had continued for a long time without a stated min- 
istry,—because the inhabitants were divided into a number 
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of different denominations, neither of which had the ability 
to sustain a minister of their own, and each of which was 
unwilling to unite with another in supporting a clergyman 
or a different persuasion. A length, a few years since, at 
the instance of some descendants ofa Moravian Missionary 
once settled there, the pastor of the United Brethren’s con- 
gregation in the city of -—— being led to visit that Valley, 
preached several times, in the simple style of his Church, 
the Gospel of Christ crucified. He was frequently asked 
by the inhabitants in what he differed from other denomi- 
nations of Christians; to which he replied by stating in 
what he agreed with them, The result was, that a minis- 
ter of the Brethren’s Unity was invited to come among 
them by a nearly unanimous call of the inhabitants. A 
minister was sent, and cordially received; a church has 
been recently built, and a little Society organized, around 
which, as a nucleus, persons of different denominations 
gather , all sitting, with comfort and in peace, under the 
sound of that Gospel, whose legitimate effect it is to unite, 
as well as to bless. 

It must be obvious from the statements here made, that 
what is called spiritual unity, or the agreement of Chris- 
tians in a common faith and a common spirit, is regarded 
by the Moravian Brethren as lying at the foundation of the 
Church, and far more important than any outward form of 
Union. They have not, however, run into that unscriptu- 
ral extreme of spiritualism, which would lead them to at- 
tach no importance to the visible body in which the invisi- 
ble soul of Christianity is enshrined and exhibited, On 
the contrary, they have practically assented to the principle, 
which equally pervades the Jewish and Christian dispen- 
sations, that religion, if it would attain a powerful efficiency 
and secure a permanent existence in the world, must be 
embodied in outward institutions, and subjected to an ex- 
ternal form and order. It was, therefore, a first object with 
those who were drawn together by their Christian sympa 
thies at Herrnhut, to adopt a constitution and form of go- 
vernment suited to their peculiar purposes and cireum- 
stances. In performing this important work, they did not 
feel themselves at liberty to surrender themselves to the 
suggestions of caprice, to sever themselves from the organic 
body, or break away from the outward historic connexion 
of the Church. But keeping fast hold of the chain of re- 
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gular succession, and thus attaching themselves to the 
visible Church, as it then existed, their only care was to 
exclude its corruptions, and to return, as far as possible, to 
the model of the primitive Church. And it is generally 
allowed, that the constitution which they so adopted, more 
nearly resembles that of the Churches planted by the 
Apostles, than any other. 

As to the constitution and government of the Brethren’s 
Church, it may be remarked, that all their congregations 
and missions, both in the Eastern and Western Hemisphere, 
are considered as component parts of one body, constituting 
the Unitas F'ratrum. 'The whole of this Unity is repre- 
sented by General Synods, heid from time to time, at irre- 
gular intervals of from seven to eleven, or more, years, by 
adjournments. ‘These Synods are composed of the Bishops 
and other ministering servants of the Unity at large, or of 
such as have the supervision of entire districts,—and of 
the ministers, and by delegates chosen to represent subor- 
dinate boards and individual congregations. All these 
members of the Synod have an equal nght to vote, and are 
at full liberty to state their opinions orally, or in writing, 
on all subjects discussed. But when the subject under 
consideration is of such a nature, that the assembled Breth- 
ren, after careful investigation, find themselves unable to 
decide, it is solemnly, and with humble and fervent prayer, 
submitted, by the Lot, to the decision of the Head of the 
Church. 

During the recess from one Synod to another, the super- 
intendence of the Unity at large is entrusted to a Standing 
Committee of Bishops and Elders, chosen by the members 
of the Synod, and confirmed by the Lot. This Board, 
which is denominated the “Elders’ Conference of the U hity, 
and has its seat at Berthelsdorf, near Herrnhut, acts in the 
name and under the authority of the Synod, to whom it is 
responsible ; while all other boards or conferences, and all 
the Ministers of the Church, are subordinate to this Elders’ 
Conference of the Unity. Such subordinate boards are 
the Provincial Conferences, having supervision of districts 
remote from the seat of the Standing Committee, as in the 
United States. Upon these devolves the appointment of 
the Ministers, and the superintendence of the congregations 
in their provinces. Every congregation, moreover, has its 
own “Elders’ Conference” or Committee, to regulate its 
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local concerns, in subordination to the Provincial Confer- 
ence of the district and the Elders’ Conference of the Unity. 
The latter keeps up an uninterrupted connexion with all 
the different parts of the Church, and is to be consulted on 
all points of peculiar difficulty or importance; while, on the 
other hand, no steps can be taken by that Board in refer- 
ence to the individual concerns of any congregation, without 
the concurrence of its local conference; so that the exer- 
cise of arbitrary authority is effectually precluded. 

It is a settled point in the Brethren’s Church, that prin- 
ciples and rules shall govern, and not men. 

In cases of great moment, where human foresight fails, 
and neither the word of God decides, nor the finger of Pro- 
vidence plainly points out the proper course, the Brethren 
have adopted, as has been already intimated, the use of the 
Lot, in imitation of the example ot the Apostles, (Acts 1: 23- 
26.) and ofthe ancient Unitas Fratrum, and in a simple reli- 
ance on the wisdom, power, and condescension of the Great 
Head of the Church. Besides the Synods, none but the 
Elders’ Conference of the Unity, and the Provincial and 
{,ocal Conferences ever make use of the Lot; nor do these 
ever recur to it, without having thoroughly weighed all 
the circumstances of the case, and always for the direction 
of their own resolutions exclusively. The Lot never de- 
termines that a thing must absolutely be done, but merely 
indicates that the measure in question is to be proposed on 
the part of the Conference. 

Hence, when the Lot is used in supplying vacancies, or 
appointing Ministers to new stations, the affirmative decides 
merely that the call be in the first instance offered to the per- 
son nained ; and it is then left to his own conviction, whether 
to accept or decline it. Should he decline, which, however, 
is not done without cogent reasons, another suitable candi- 
date is submitted to the Lot. Ifthe call be accepted, it is 
in the next instance submitted to the local conference of the 
place in question for their acquiescence ; and only after re- 
ceiving their assent, is it carried into execution. It wil] be 
evident, that a call thus presented to a candidate, thouch 
not obligatory upon him, must yet be clothed in his view 
with peculiar solemnity. After the experience of nearly a 
century, during which time this method of procedure has 
been amply tested, the Brethren seem still to be attached to 
it, and, notwithstanding the self-denial and self-sacrifice 
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which it often requires, are by no means prepared to aban- 
don it. 

A letter just received in this country from a member of 
the General Synod, assembied this year at Herrnhut, con 
tains the following passage, which may illustrate the mode 
of procedure alluded to. “ Yesterday afternoon the impor- 
tant election of the new Elders’ Conference of the Unity 
took place. It was a.solemn time. In the morning it had 
been determined that every member elected by vote should 
be simply subjected to the decision of the Lot. ‘There were 
present 44 members of the Synod, and one-third of the 
whole number of votes were necessary to a choice. The 
President opened the Session with a simple, heartfelt 
prayer,—all kneeling and imploring the Saviour’s presence 
and direction. It was an impressive scene, to see the repre- 
sentatives of the whole Brethren’s Church thus calling on 
their Head and Master for his influence in so important a 
choice, the results of which will be felt at the extremity of 
the Brethren’s congregations. In silence we proceeded to 
the election by votes. ‘Then, all standing, the choice was 
submitted to the sanction of the Lot, and thus the new 
Elders’ Conference was constituted.” 

The orders in the Ministry of the United Brethren’s 
Church, are those of Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon. 
These orders are derived from the ancient Unitas F'ra- 
trum, which, in the year 1467, received Episcopal ordina- 
tion from the Waldenses, who traced the succession of 
their Bishops to the primitive age. The line of Bishops in 
the Bohemian and Moravian branch of the Church termi- 
nated in that distinguished scholar, Amos Comenius, at the 
time of their dispersion and exile. But Episcopal ordina- 
tion was transmitted to the Renewed Church of the Breth- 
ren, in 1735, through the surviving senior Bishop of the 
Polish branch of the ancient Brethren’s Church, Daniel 
Ernestus Jablonsky, who, with the concurrence of his col- 
league, Bishop Sitkovius, consecrated David Nitschman, 
as the first Bishop of the Renewed Brethren’s Church. 

Agreeably to their views of ordination, the Episcopal 
office does not, however, in itself, invest a Bishop with any 
authority for ruling either the whole, or any part of the 
Brethren’s Church. The Bishop, as well as every Presby- 
ter and Deacon, must receive from the Synod, or the 
Elder’s Conference of the Unity, a special call for every 
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office he is to fill, and a special commission for every Epis- 
copal function; as, for instance, that of ordaining Ministers, 
which is the exclusive province of the Bishops. He thus 
can act only under the authority of the Standing Commit- 
tee, superintending the Church at large, or in unison with 
his colleagues in the subordinate Boards of which he may 
be the Chairman. ‘The principles of the Brethren allow of 
no supremacy of one Bishop over another, and of no Epis- 
pocal jurisdiction over separate dioceses. The consecra- 
tion of Bishops takes place by appointment of the Synods, 
or during the recess, by appointment of the Standing Com- 
mittee, the candidates being selected from among the Pres- 
byters by plurality of votes, and subjected to the decision 
of the Lot. 

‘To the order of Presbyters, such of the Deacons are 
usually admitted, as are invested with the pastoral office in 
a congregation. With them the Deacons are associated as 
assistants in the Ministry. The latter, however, may, in 
the absence of a Presbyter, perform the same Ministerial 
functions, by virtue of their ordination. 

Highly as the United Brethren prize their episcopacy, 
and episcopal ordination thus derived to them, they are not 
exclusive in their views on this head, but feel at liberty to 
avail themselves of the services of Ministers not episcopaliy 
ordained, belonging to other denominations which agree 
with them in the essentials of Christianity. Thus they 
occupy, in a certain sense, a middle ground between the 
two great bodies of the Church, divided on the question of 
ordination. ‘The same may be said of them in regard to 
the question of forms of prayer. ‘They have an ancient 
and simple Liturgy, used by them on the Lord’s Day Morn- 
ing, and other forms for Baptism, Burial, &c. But they 
likewise make use of extempore prayer, both in their public 
and in their more private services. It may also be remark- 
ed, that in performing the rite of ordination, and adminis- 
tering the sacraments, their Bishops and other Ministers 
appear in a plain white surplice,—another usage derived 
from antiquity, and considered by them as belonging to the 
external solemnities of divine worship, though by no 
means essential to its acceptable performance. _ 

From this general view of the constitution of the Breth- 
ren’s Church, it will appear to be in many respects peculiar, 
and perhaps better adapted, as has been already remarked, 
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to a small and select rather than a very numerous body. 
It resembles the order of a well-regulated family of brothers, 
subject one to another in brotherly love, and all bowing in 
submission to one exalted Head. Whatever may be 
thought of its peculiar organization, abstractly considered, 
if it be judged of by its practical effects, it must be highly 
esteemed. This system of government, however, more than 
almost any other, presupposes a spirit of love, humility, self- 
denial, submissiveness, and mutual confidence and forbear- 
ance, the absence of which, should it ever be totally lost, 
would involve its entire destruction, or if the skeleton should 
survive the spirit, it would hardly be worth preserving. 

We will only add a few words relative to the adminis- 
tration of the ordinances as practised in the Brethren’s 
Church, and the terms of admission to their communion. 

The children of members are baptized as soon after 
their birth as mav be convenient, and are considered as be- 
longing to the Church; or, if the term may be allowed, as 
members in an incipient state. As such they are entitled to 
the personal attentions of the Pastor, and receive them in 
the degree that circumstances may permit. In the more 
compact settlements, where all the heads of families are 
members of the Church, and the children are all within a 
short distance of the place of worship or school, their in- 
struction by the pastor in the truths of the Gospel, is carried 
to a considerable extent, and is not confined to the Sab- 
bath. Where there is more than one minister in a place, 
one of them is especially charged with the care of the 
children. 

When the youth, thus trained up, arrive at years of re- 
flection, they are proposed to the local conference, and 
prepared by their minister for Confirmation. This rite, 
among the Brethren, is not the exclusive province of the 
Bishop, but may be administered by every ordained pastor. 
It usually takes place once a year, if any youth of the proper 
age and character are cundidates for it. Such persons are 
usually instructed with great care during several months 
preceding this solemn ratification of their baptismal cove- 
nant. Thus prepared, they are examined, in the presence 
of the congregation, in regard to their religious knowledge, 
and their readiness to assume personally their baptismal en- 
gagements. Having answered the questions proposed to 
them in a satisfactory manner, they are solemnly confirmed, 

Vor. IIL. 78 
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by the imposition of hands, and commended in prayer to the 
grace of God. They are then admitted to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, and from the time of their confirmation 
are regarded as communicant members of the Church. 

Adults joining the society, if previously communicants in 
some other denomination, are received as such on satisfac- 
tory testimony ;—if baptized in early or later years, but 
never yet admitted to the Lord’s Su»»er in another church, 
they are confirmed as above ;—and if unbaptized, they are 
added to the church by baptism, and are thenceforward en- 
titled to the privileges of communicants. 

In the Brethren’s congregations in New-York, Philadel- 
phia, and some other American cities, and in a few country 
churches similarly constituted, the youth are not regularly 
confirmed at a certainage; but it is left to their option 
whether and when to come forward to unite with the 
church as communicant members, though it is expected that 
this duty will not be long delayed. Until then, though re- 
garded indeed as belonging to the church, they do not 
approach the Lord’s table Into this wider S} here, or outer 
circle of Church membership, other persons, beside their 
own youth, may be received at their request previous to 
their becoming members in full communion. 

The Lord's Supper Is administered in some of the 
Brethren’s congregations once a month; in others, once in 
two months. It is celebrated in presence of communicants 
only, and of such other persons as have expressed a desire 
to witness this ordinance, and have obtained permission 
from the Minister to be present. Communicants of othet 
Churches, in good and regular standing, are cordially ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s Supper with the members of the 
Brethren’s Church, en previously signifying their wishes to 
the pastor. 

The prevailing desire of the Brethren to be rather a 
select, than a large body, withholds them from efforts to add 
numbers indiscriminately to their communion. Every one 
who would unite with them is expected to possess, not only 
a strictly moral character, and to be consistent in his whole 
deportment, but to give satisfactory evidence, that a work 
of divine grace is at least begun in his heart. and that, in 

uniting with the Church, he cherishes a sincere desire to ad- 
vance to greater maturity of Christian character. 

It will be thought by some, that the indefinite toleration 
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exte ended by this society to varying views of Christian doc- 

‘Ine, must necessarily be followed by an abundant harvest 
tania . And this result might be justly expected to take 
place among those, whose hearts had not been reached by 
the power of the gospel, and who had not therefore become 
experimentally acquainted with its truths; nor could the 
corruption of ‘doctrine be prevented among such persons by 
any guards that might be set up in opposition toerrour, But 
a genuine experience of the power of the Gospel being pre- 
supposed, such a union as has been described among those 
cherishing different speculative views, must have a powerful 
tendency to bring them all to agree, at last, in the most 
simple and scriptural form of doctrine. 

The experience of the United Brethren has amply proved, 
that those differences of opinion which lay at the foundation 
of their various tropes, and which for a time called for the 
mutual exercise of charity, have very soon disappeared, 
under the influence of an intimate and fraternal fellowship, 


while those who have separated themselves from their 
fe llow- — ins for the sake of holding the truth more 
purely, have almost invariably run themselves inte one ex- 


treme, and driven those they left behind into the other. 
Notwithstanding the liberal indulgence exercised by the 
United Brethren towards different forms of doctrine, they 
have been kept remarkably free from the errours which have 
prevailed around them, and have held the truth in great 
pt rity re simplicity. ‘The doctrine of the Cross has con- 
tinued, from age to age, and still is, the sum and substance 
of their testimony to the Chvistian and Heathen world. The 
all of man, and the consequent depravity of the human 
heart ;—the love of God in sending his Son to die for the sins 
of the world ;—the advent, sufferings, death, resurrection 
and ascension of Christ, our Mediator and Advocate ;—the 
necessity of regeneration through the power of the Holy 
Ghost ;—the forgiveness of sin imparted to the sincere 
penitent through a living faith in the all-sufficient atonement 
: the Son of God ;—the vital and indissoluble union of the 
eh sinner with his Saviour ;—the diligent use of ap- 
pointed means ;—the progressive sanctification of soul and 
body through divine grace :—these are the great topics on 
which the Brethren insist, exhibiting them as much as 
possible in the language of Scripture, and addressing them 
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directly to the heart, without any attempts at metaphysical 
nicety, or parade of a superficial philosophy. 

Venerable for its antiquity,—connected with the early 
Eastern Church by an orderly and unbroken succession ;— 
conformed in its organization, by general consent, to the 
model of the Primitive Church ;—holding a just medium 
between the extremes of hierarchical rigor, and anarchical 
prostration of authority, of formal and pompous ceremony, 
and meagre and vulgar plainness,—of a litera: and exclusive 
orthodoxy, and a false and boundless liberality ;—at peace 
among themselves, and extending the hand of fellowship to 
those who deny it to each other;—far removed in principle 
and spirit from all participation in the strife of tongues and 
of pens, and the conflicts of rival sects and parties ;-—keep- 
ing alive, amidst the smiles of general favour, that devoted 
piety which it exhibited under the frowns of persecution ;— 
uninfected, to a great degree, with that spirit of errour, pride, 
ostentation, and worldliness, which has recently spread with 
such alarming rapidity among Christians ;--retaining, in an 
artificial age. an air of patriarchal simplicity their charac- 
teristic, ancestral virtue ;—and pursuing with singleness of 
aim to the neglect of inferior and merely secular objects 
those exalted ends for which the church was instituted ; 
such is the spectacle which the Brethren’s Unity presents, 
unobtrusively, to the contemplation of her sister commu- 
nions, and of the surrounding world ! 

In view of this example of the United Brethren, is there 
any one who can seriously suppose, that the union of Chris- 
tians of different denominations under a simple creed and 
form of government, is a thing in itself chimerical and im- 
practicable,—one of those pleasing visions, with which the 
fancy of contemplative minds may innocently cheat itself, 
but which can never be realized? On the contrary, must it 
not be obvious, that if those dispositions which Christianity 
inspires and imperiously demands, were duly exercised, 
such a union would not only be possible, but easy? and that 
its only impracticability results from some of the most unhal- 
lowed passions of the human heart? It may be conceded, 
indeed, that if it is necessary, in order to the accomplish- 
ment of this Union, that all who would participate in it 
should believe and walk exactly alike in every respect, it is 
in the nature of things impracticable—and if it could be 
brought about, on the ground of an absolute uniformity, 
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would have little merit in it, since it would involve none of 
those tolerant virtues, which are among the highest Chris- 
tian attainments.—But if, in order to this Union, it is only 
necessary, that Christians of different denominations, not- 
withstanding their minor differences, or mutually tolerating 
them, should adopt a common creed, and submit themselves 
to a common authority, and thus constitute themselves one 
body, for the better exemplification of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and the better attainment of its ends,—then is it no 
otherwise impossible, than for the carnal mind to be subject 
to the law of God. The inability of Christian sects, to 
become united on these grounds, is that moral inability, 
which so far from palliating guilt, constitutes, as we are 
often told, its very essence. 

It is sometimes said, that if Christian sects were united 
into one body, they would sink into a torpid inaction,—that 
the higher principles of love, duty, and faith are not power- 
ful enough, when left to themselves, to move the Church, 
but need to be energized by the earthly principles of secta- 
rian rivalry and jealousy ;— 

As if the Church, though born of Heaven, must owe 

To opposite and fierce extremes its life;— 

Not to the golden mean and gentle flow, 

Of truths that soften hatred, temper strife. 
Such views as these, so Cishonouring to Christianity, are di- 
rectly contradicted by the history of the United Brethren. 
Superiour to the motives of party interest, and utterly dis- 
owning them, they have laboured with unexampled assiduity, 
perseverance and success in extending the kingdom of Christ, 
sustained only by the all-controlling motive of gratitude to 
Him, who gave his life a ransom for them. 

But we forbear to enlarge on the lessons which might 
be derived from the example of this venerable body of 
Christians. May it not be in vain that this example has been 
presented! May the kindly influence of its principles and 
example be widely felt, in softening the asperities of relig- 
jous controversy, so long as the defence of the truth against 
the threatening assaults of errour shall make controversy 
necessary,—and in preparing the way for that happy con- 
summation when, in the highest and most comprehensive 
sense, the whole Church of Christ throughout the world, 
shall constitute one well-organized, harmonious band of 
United Brethren ! 
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Arr. VII. Morat Rerorm Soctertes. 


Tue principles and plans of any Society, having for its 
professed object the welfare and salvation of man, cannot 
but be interesting to all who desire and expect the ultimate 
removal of the woes of this wailing world. They are in- 
teresting in a two-fold point of view; that. if right and salu- 
tary, the principles may be circulated and the plans encou- 
raged ; or, if they tend rather to disaster than benefit, that 
they may be discouraged and condemned. Though it be 
an invidious office to condemn a project professedly benevo- 
lent, yet both truth and duty sometimes demand that this 
office should be discharged. Though the desire of reform 
be the sign of a benevolent intention ; yet this desire may be 
developed in such spurious modes of action, as will prove 
injurious, not only to the cause directly advocated, but, by 
the force of sympathy and imitation, to every kindred, be- 
nevolent enterprise. 

The necessity of examining the principles and plans of 
Moral Reform Societies is, also, now peculiarly urgent. 
Through their journals and agents they are loudly and fre- 
quently calling upon all Christian people to band themselves 
in this enterprise’; and calling, not only in the language of 
persuasion and reasoning, but in that of insinuation, satire 
and denunciation against all who will not contorm them- 
selves to the model which they have set up, who withhold 
their names and influence from the project of directly at- 
tacking licentiousness and its allied sins; and so ealling, as 
if neutrality were a sin,—as if the time which the judicious 
generally take for the examination of the merits of any 
cause were fully expired,—as if the season of probation with 
these societies and their principles were passed, and they 
stood self-vindicated, in their righteousness and fitness to 
the proposed ends: so that only long-fostered prejudice, 
fastidious delicacy, consciousness of guilt, or a direct alliance 
with licentiousness, could oppose their principles, or refuse 
to propel their designs. ‘The challenge has been given, and 
silence will be interpreted as acquiescence, or ignorance, or 
timidity, or prejudice, or guilt. It will be decorous, then, to 


inquire, whether the question of duty, as to the sin of lewd- 
ness and the mode of its extirpation, has been, in fact, defi- 
nitively settled for the Christian public by these Moral 
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Reform Societies and their advocates, If it has been set- 
tled, then, our hearts and hands must be given to the work ; 
ifit has not, then our reasons for demurring to their extra- 
ordinary claims and pretensions, ought to be fully and 
fairly stated, that it may be seen that silence, dissent and 
op position may be attributed to other sources than prejudice 
or guilt. 

We have ample opportunity for obtaining a full know- 
ledge of the princip les, plans and e xpectations of these So- 
cieties. Their Journals have fearlessly avowed their whole 
creed, social, moral and religious. They have given us all 
the principles they advocate, with the basis of these princi- 
ples; all the plans they adopt, and the reasons for these 
plans; all the re sults they expect to achieve, with the 
grounds of expectation. From the authorized publica- 
tions of these Societies, we have obtained all our informa- 
tion as to their doctrines and designs. 

\ preliminary statement of the principles of these anti- 
licentious, or, by euphemism, Moral Reform Societies, will 
be useful to our argument. Licentiousness. say the y, is 
one of the most frightful evils with which our country is 
cursed. ‘The gospel assures us, that all sin will finally be 
eradicated, licentiousness, of course, Is included. But how? 
Will the preaching of the distinctive doctrines of the gospel 
8 gg this? No,—tfor the tide of sin has only swelled 
higher during the last fifty years of evangelical preaching. 
The direct preaching of the gospel is, then, too tardy a 
mode of uprooting the evil; and besides, licentiousness is 
one of the greatest obstacles to this preaching, and (by force 
of the comparison) an obstacle must be removed before that 
which it opposes can find entrance. Hence licentiousness 


must be extirpated, before the gospel, which is the great 
remedy for it, can have aecess. Having convinced them- 
selves of the truth of this prepost rous misstatement, the next 
inquiry still concerns the how ? Whatever can be done, must 
be done, is the motto which defines at once their duty and 
their power. Is there not, they inquire, some more power- 
ful agent than the preaching of Christ? In the moral 
power, and moral means of the present day, in the system 
of direct attack upon a special sin, and extraordinary efforts 
for its suppression, is found the type of those principles and 
plans which will, can and must, in their view, restore the 
whole world to seemliness of behaviour and purity of life. 
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These, in kindred enterprises, have proved signally success- 
ful. Though by availing themselves of these, they do not 
directly preach Jesus Christ, yet they are engaged in preach- 
ing the gospel; because the gospel is peculiarly severe in 
its condemnation of this sin, and its injunctions as to the ob- 
servance of chastity ;—and thus they are preparing the 
way for Christ, very much as John the Baptist did. 
Though there is no recorded instance of any sin being 
entirely destroyed by these moral means, yet there is every 
reason to expect, that some one will be, some time or other. 
Thus is Christ forsaken, as the grand remedy,—and in what 
do they find a substitute? Jn exposure of the vice—for the 
poet says, “ Vice is a monster of so horrid mien, As to be 
hated only needs be seen.”—Jn a right state of public senti- 
ment, this will be an effectual cure. So they proceed to 
reform public opinion. In the application of ‘the principle 
of combined action. If they can get every box ly to pledge 
themselves to be chaste, there cert: uinly would be no licen- 
tiousness, provided they all mean to do as they say they 
will. They propose, still further, to call the female sex, 
who are the greatest sufferers, and who give the tone to 
society, to dec ided action upon this subject. Ignorance is the 
parent of crime; especially, ignorance of the arts of the 


abandoned, is . of the chief causes of the prevalence of 


this vice. So, by the press, they propose to instruct all 
men, women and children in the enormity of the evil: 
that their minds may be well garrisoned against both 
direct and indirect assault. They have “little faith in 
cure ;” all their provisions are c hiefly preventive; if they 
publish the statistics or unveil the facts of this sin, it is that 
they may prevent it; if they organize societies, this is also 
for prevention. ‘To their holy cause, there can be but two 
sides. On the one hand will be arrayed the pure and en- 
lightened ; on the other, those who are ignorant, prejudiced 
or guilty. Soall shall be praised and quoted who favour their 
system, and all who are reluctant to engage with them 
must (duty demands it) be cashiered, as wilfully blind, or 
unaccountably prejudiced, or secretly conniving at licenti- 
ousness. There is a strange fastidiousness in the community 
as to the mentioning of facts and the hearing of narrations 
connected with this vice. This fastidiousness must be 
branded as false delicacy, and removed by reprobation or 
satire, antecedent to efficient action or to the formation of 
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public sentiment. This enterprise is to be upheld, not 
simply as a moral, or as a benevolent work; but strictly as 
a religious movement, for the success of which the whole 
church is responsible. The expected result from all this 
system of means is, the final extirpation of licentiousness. 
And, finally, these principles and plans are all Biblical.— 
The Bible is professed the text-book of these Reformers 
in all their movements. By it they stand or fall. Do these 
principles and plans approve themselves to common sense 
and philosophy? Are they authorized by the Bible?) Will 
they effect a radical cure of the evil’? Or are they as 
absurd, unscriptural and pernicious, as they are n vel, and 
ull recently, unheard of? 

The following subjects for examination may be selected 


from the above expose of their system,—lIst. The allegec 
criminality and impropriety of the so-called false delicacy. 
2d. The propriety of forming societies for this special object; 
with particular reference to the demands made upon the 
female sex to take .a conspicuous part; and also, to the 
stress laid upon * publi O} inion ” as a means of reform. 
3d. The system of exposure, so fearlessly advocated as eth- 
cacious for the prevention at d removal of this evil. 

|. Fastidious delicacy. Declamation against this is the 


entering wedge to all the proceedings of Moral Reform 
Societies. That delicacy on this subject which has hereto- 


fore so honourably characterized American society, 1s 
alternately re yiled, satirized end reasoned against. What 
is “false delicacy ?” Is it a pret nsion to what does not 
really exist? Or is it a right feeling in a morbid state? 


rr + 4] . ; 
That it is the former cannot in common honesty be sup- 


post d. If the latter, what are the svi} toms of its disease d 
state’ As far as we can divine, false delicacy, in the sense 
of our reformers, is an unwillingness to listen to, or to read, 
the details of licent uisness The sign ol the morobidness of 


delicacy, Is the stopping of the ears to the details ot seduce 


tion. or the statisties of | bertinism., What is this refusal an 


indication of ? Of conscious guilt’? Savy rather of a mind 
which recoils from what is impure ; or say, still further, it is 
a signal of the opposition felt, inst netively felt, by every 
pure mind, to the exposures of Moral Reform Journals ; 


and the reason of the aversion which is manifested by these 
societies to this, so-called. fustidiousness. stands distinctly 
revealed. Their whole system requires an attack upon this 


Vou. Ll. 79 
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prevalent reserve. Societies cannot be formed, public sen- 
timent cannot be developed, females cannot be generally 
interested in this anti-licentious enterprise, unless their ex- 
posures can be unscrupulously received. Females canno 
bind themselves to exclude the libertine from their socia 
intercourse, until they are made willing to inquire whethe1 
he has ever frequented a brothel, or been guilty of adultery 
or fornication—-or until they feel it to be a d ity to institute 
such a scrutiny. Such is the necessity wl ch is imposed 
upon moral Reformers to depreciate the shrinking delicacy 


‘ 


and silent reserve which have hitherto banished subjects of 
this nature from the intercourse of Christian society. In 
defence of the system they pursue, the reformers tell us, “ to 
the pure all things are pure ;’—a maxim very true in itself, 
but very inapplicable to the world as it now exists. To the 
pure all things are pure, because they instinctively throw 
off all that is impure ; and not because they can safely be 
intimate with the dark doings of the abandoned. Such 
minds have too much love for the growth of goodness in 
themselves and others: and too much repugnance to what 
is evil, even to dwell long upon what is polluted. When 
sensual desires are so far subjugated, that the mind can no 
longer be entlamed by them,—when there is no soil for 
impure thoughts to grow upon: may we be pertinently 
told, that to the pure all things are pure; for like that river 
of water, which tlows untainied through the salt mines of 
Poland, such hearts will mingle undefiled with the pollution 
to which they bear neither atlinity nor res ne ary 

The question lies between a willingness to hear the facts 
and details of licentiousness, and an unwillingness to heat 
them. Upon this we would simply ask, which would mark 
a purer state of the public morals’) Have those periods of 
French society been most distinguished for their purity in 


which freedom of communication upon such subjects most 


prevailed / Are not the haunts of the licentious and impure 
the very places in which ar most freely retailed the tales of 
seduction and the statistics « f licentiousness ? \\ ould we, 


then. mark American virtue by the very signs which have cha- 
racterised the most corrupt periods of trans-Atlantic society ! 
and which have always been the ominous tokens of pollu- 


tion ’ 


This policy, though it be favourable to anti-licentious 


societies, is suicidal to the real cause of chastity. Among 
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aracteristics of the female sex, if we were 


o designate one which should be the last attacked, and the 


all the amiable cl 


first to receive approbation and support, we would point to 
this delicacy and reserve upon subjects, where nature her- 
self teaches that delicacy and reserve are right. God has 
in mercy bestowed this instinct upon those whom he has 





,as the safeguard and the amulet 
of virtue. And He has so constituted all minds that they 


‘ ‘ 


instinctively sympathise with its appeals. He who dares 


place din this world of tria 


to intimate a libertine wish is most eflectually repelled by 
the instinctive and indignant recoil of the uncorrupted mind. 
All our instincts are given us for good. They are given, 
that before the more slow-moving intellect can act, the 
mind may repel assault, or avoid danger. Before th judge- 
ment can decide, their lightning action is felt and acknow- 
ledged. Without them we should waver, and be slow in 
lecision, But at the approach of danger, they take up our 
cause, and cry out for tasiant escape. So, at the approach 
of whatever Is polluting, d ‘acy Is reaay vith its involun- 
tary recoil and its sensitive reserve. Chastity, and Ly licacy, 
ind Reserve go hand in hand; a sisterhood of virtues. Let 
Reserve still plead for her sister Virtues; she is their 
guardian; let her still continue to plead in her mute, yet 
Attempt not to ae stroy the polish of 
this delicacy, lest, perchance, you weaken its temper also, 
und frustrate its benevolent end. 


But what is to be the substitute for this reserve and so- 


illed tastidiousness’ tor our retermers act upon the 
neiple of compensation. { knowledge of al! the arts of 
lucer, and a the statistics of abandonment. The 
Greeks were reproved by the « urly Christians for arming 
iv virgin deities with a shield anda lance: but even 
Gentile philosophy did not put the Weapons of the seducer 
nto the hands of tl chaste. \\ ho would trust the dete nce 
»! virtue tos ra mel nary earrison 4 A countrv’s best 
lefence, is its native citizens: a female’s surest armour is 
her natural reserve. This reserve is the best interpreter 


1d most rapid repellant of the arts and advances of the 
ne. Who would not prefer to trust for the defence of 


\ tue to the l eating fl ht of deucacy, than to the confti- 
1 Me 1 

ient resistance of One Intimateiy acquainted With ail the 

irts, deceits and Wiles, Which seducers have practise d 


from the time of Shechem until now 
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“ But itis not the delicacy itself, it is only the excess of it, 
which we blame.” And who will mark the limits between 
the two? Who will savy where delicacy ceases to be 
delicacy, and becomes fastidiousness’? Or, on the other 
hand. who will define the signs which distinguish a consci- 
entious hearing of tales of seduction, a dutiful preparation 
for encounter with the libertine by acquiring knowledge of 
all his ways, from a brazen-facedness which never blushes 
at the story of shame, because it has lost the susceptibilities 
it once possessed ? Better, far better, that delicacy should 
be over-wrought into fastidiousness, than that it should de- 
generate into shamelessness. When this delicate reserve is 
once lost, it can never be regained. Its place may be sup- 
planted, but it cannot be supplied, by the duties which 
Moral Reform Societies Impose. Is it said, that much of 
this delicacy is a pretence’? Is the danger of hypocrisy 
diminished, by substituting as the sign of purity, a willing- 
ness to joina Moral Reform Society’ In conclusion we 
would ask, whether Paul adopted this principle of Moral 
Reform, when he gave the injunction, “ but fornication and 
all uncleanness—let it not once be named among you, as 
becometh saints?” : 

Lh. The principl of combined action, as applre d to the 
ermination of licentiousness, That the organizing of the 


ert , 
whole community, under their standard, is a cardinal pur- 
pose with these  societic s, Is recorded in almost every 
number of their journals. By combined and direct action 
they expect to abolish licentiousness, This is their ultimate 
purpose. What are these societies to do for its attainment? 
Ist. * To diffuse light in regard to the existence and creat 
extent of this sin—by pointing out the numberless lures and 
arts practised by the destroyer.” * 2d. “To unite all 
society, but principally‘ virtuous females,’ together, for the 
prevention of licentiousness.” 3d. “ To form a public sen- 
timent that will destroy this evil.” The propriety of the 
first object we shall consider in another place; only stating 
here, that if the system of exposure be wrong, one of the 
strongest foundations of these societies Is removed. 

Upon the danger of carrying the principle of combined 
action to excess, Of applying it to trifling objects, we cannot 
dwell long, though we think this subject deserves the atten- 


Moral Reform Society Article II 
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tion of the moralist and Christian Though combined 
action is mighty, it has its metes and bounds. It is good 
onlv ina g vod cause. Its very power constitutes its fear- 
fulness when w rongly applied. As to its direct effects, 
even ina gvod cause, one of its obvious tendencies is to 
make individual conscience less active, to make each one feel 
weak, until he is supported, shoulder to shoulder, by his 
neighbours. It mav be so abused that no one shall under- 
take the most trivial reform in the domestic or social circle, 
without applying this principle, It may be so abused, that 


even in cases of conscience, an individual shall not feel firm, 


unless su sported by the concurrent consciences of the com. 
munity. It may be so abused, that anv relormers, mav be 
) to erect themscives into dictators of pub Cc morals, 
Into a rreat pu y] Cons n . the heart ot soc ety, by 


whose beatings all shall regulate their pulse ; which shall 


prescribe oracularly, not only upon what in general princi- 


ples is right, but upon all the minutiae and details of right 
be equally imperious, and exact equal deference. It may 
he so abused. that the decisions of a public meeting, or the 
lucubrations of a public journal, devoted to the object of 


spreading the principles of a society, shall be the infallible 


rule of practice ; whether 1 define the limits to which a 


rentiem in’s evening Visits may extend, or the heighth, length, 
ind transparency of a lady’s wearing apparel. It may be 
car! 1 so far, that even chastity, not content with its 
atural unobtrusiveness, shall wish to be united with a creat 
pub chastity, and proclaim its purity, and its impregna- 
hilitvy before the whole world: even as the Chinese mer- 


chants write over their doors, ** No cheating done here.” 
Some of the direct eth cts ot forming Mor il en 


Socie sare worthy of attention. In their very formati n 
tis implied, that a public avowal of chastity, and « i. 
termination to remain chaste, is necessary tor the fall secu- 


rity of virtue: —that adequate testimony cannot be given 
he chaste, except in the records of 
an association; that the Church is now lying under the im- 
putation of conniving at this sin, from which only a pub 
disclaimer can absolve it: and that they are the last. the 


only, ind the efl tual barrie to the provrress of cor! iption, 


Ss ch Opinions are Irequen V al wed nm their 


journals —and 
against such we protest. In this Is implied that the Church 


is not, as a matter of course, arrayed against the carnal 
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appetites ;—that purity is not as much to be presupposed in 
the social « ircle, as at the legal tribunal ;—that chastity must 
emerge trom her reserve, and in Amazonian fash on, declare 
before the world how perfectly chaste she is ; that impurity 
cannot be decisively testified against except by signing a 
constitution, and standing its pledged supporters before a 
gazing world; and that the principle of combined action is 
efhicacious for the suppression of this species of prof ; 
In the state of the Church and of the domestic circle, we 
find no warrant for such assertions: nor in the means di- 
vinely provided for the remedy of sin, do we know that the 
formation of societies has so exalted a place. 

Another direct etlect of forming these societies is tl 
production of a feeling of suspicion and a spirit of denuncia- 
tion against all who do not unite in them. ‘Those members 
who appear most frequently before the public will be apt to 


become arrogant in pretension, dictatorial in assertion an 
peremptory in charg ng others with de nquency, As the 
importance of the claims of the!r Cause becomes swollen in 
their own view, they will Praduanly Lose s it of the distine 
tion between ignorance and guilt in thei opponents — 

the mind is prone to generalization, and distinct classilica- 
tion is tedioi Ss. The light veCaAINS so clearly into the eves, 
that only willful blindness keeps others from thinking the 
same thoughts, and aomg the same deeds. As the numeri- 
cal majority ot the chaste is the ereat reime dy for impurity. 


all who refuse to be marshalled in their ranks will be blown 
upon with the breath of suspicion-—and accused of pursuing 


Toa : : 
a course at which the wicked Clap their hands, 


Another immediate result, is, that \ thi rvery pl lee, 
which forbids them to associate with a iV of licentious Char- 
icter, they are placed in the attitude of suspic on in reward 
to all their associates, A Il the members must stand, with 
yutstretched necks, to catch the ilving rumour. What an 
ordeal is this tor anv characte Lo | ss thro oh) ! What vent 
will it give to the busv whis Ss of scanda Cau 1d not 
innocence Is presupposed; innocence and not guilt is to 


he proved. What has b » quaintly called * tl iterest of 


1 ‘ ° . ih ] . 

the spving glass” will then have s carnival, ihe balanc- 
sh 

ing ot evicde e, th st tricate part « | il investiga- 

tlons, W be committed to the prejudiced id the suspicious, 


How many chat ICLers Wii De CoOLldt fill a Oll cy rat Nice 
which a court of justice would spurn here will be a 
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consequent increase of slanderous stories—make a com- 
munity suspicious and it becomes slanderous, and slander 
ul power of spawnin 
itself. “ Profane and old wive’s fables,” receive sufficient 


r, and of reproduc ng 


attention even under the present regimen of society ; but if 
the proposed maxims of reform should be installed instead 


thereof, the propagators of malignant Insinuations, the slan- 
: } 


derers and gossips of the community, the lovers of calumny 


and abuse. would have nothing farther to desire. Such is 
the natural if not invariable tendency, of the principle ot 
combined action on this subject, when cousistently carried 
out 

Though the formation of these societies is proposed as a 


th main influence thus far has 


been to engage the lemale sex most pron inently in the pro- 


jected reform. The main etlorts and strongest appeals have 
heen directed to the mothers and daughters of our land. 
The N. Y. Female M. R. S. stands as the prototy pe ot all 
the rest: supporti , itself the right of woman to lead 
in this enter} e. By the a itment of al neficent prov- 
idence, and by the ex ss in ns of the Bible, th 
sphere of woman’s duties and responsibilities is unobtrusive 
and secluded,— her appr ite influence is to be exerted in 
he social and domestic circle. Comparative seclusion Is 
thy choles and the ot of the fen li sex. Forming the wnder 
tin the movings of society, it ought to roll onward in 
etness and sec v.— without lifting itself above the top- 
most billows, to court the angry winds, or to be lashed by 
‘ont ng waves, So strong has been the instinct which 
has drawn the temaie sex to retirement, that even in thos 
despotic governments where Christianity has never reached, 
Woman has always been seciuded, and even in her deepest 
1) tlue wer ms aiwavs been ty sient work rs like, In its 
srience, to a Thos more beneficent vet unhe ird and unseen 


the most wonderful char ces 


in the phvsieal world. And now, in the most hazardous 

reform which has ever been attempted,—in the most dan- 
rous of all the aggressive movements of the present-day 

in that cause which comes in contact with the vilest and 

most violent of the passions, and Is exposed to the asper- 

sions of their rage. and hence demands the most masculine 


virtues and a spirit best fitted for the most onerous trials, the 
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female sex is summoned to plant itself in the bold and pro- 
trusive ranks of the reformer. 

By the injunction of Paul, “the woman is to learn in 
silence with all subjection :” but Moral Reform would ad- 
vance her to the post of public teacher, and not only of public 
teacher, but of public reprover also. Paul further says, “ I 
suffer not a woman to usurp authority over the man, but to 
be in silence:” Moral Reform gives forth a dictate which 
sends down a new note into the sanctuary of female retire- 
ment, “Cry aloud and spare not.” By the law of instinct- 
ive reserve the sphere of woman’s purity is her own family 
and her own bosom: by the injunction of Moral Reform, 
this purity is to be entered upon the rolls of a society, or 
proclaimed in the columns of a newspaper. Nature has 
allowed to woman mostly defensive weapons, Moral Reform 
arms her with the aggressive club: Nature would only move 
the sex to an unobtrusive testimony in favour of all that is 
good and honourable : Moral Reform demands, that it should 
blow the trumpet of public opinion. Instinctive delicaey 
would require, that woman, to be found, should be sought, 
and that the screen of the domestic circle should be broken 
through, before she could be reached by the shafts of the 
world: Moral Retorm assigns to her the most conspicuous 
post in that enterprise which most surely attracts the revil- 
ings of the base, the sneers of the profi 
assaults of the most iniuriated passions. 

How has this new doctrine respecting the character and 
luties of the sex originated’? B 
t lerers from licentiousness, it has been falsely 


y 


a 
cate, and the fierce 


ecause females are. the 


that they must be its most conspicuous opposers. 
. i 


Because they cive the tone to privat society, the unwarrant- 
able inference has been drawn, that in order to reform pri- 
vate society, they must take a public stand. By the appall- 
ing details of licentiousness, their consciences have been 
lashed and goaded, until they have been induced to take a 
position, Whose publicity and hazard they have forgotten, in 
their earnest eflort todo what has been represented to them 


as their duty. fhe spur of a misguided conscience may 


palliate, but it cannot excuse, a violation of the dictates of 


nature, Which constitute the law of food society. Better, 
far better, that, as in some of the political contests of Eng- 
land, the delicacy of women should be sacrificed to turn the 
strife of the ballot-box, than that they should be leaders in 
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a reform, which is obliged to contend, not merely with 
human nature, bad as it is, in a polit:cal contest; but with 
that nature, infuriated by the most inordinate passions, and 
excited bv diabolic fires. 

Another of the prominent objects in forming these soci- 
eties is, that thereby a bold and efficient p ublic opinion may 
be formed, which will e xtirpate this vice. Public opinion, 
is the great preventive and panacea,—without whic h we 
“may sit down in despair of efecting the removal of this 
vice.” This reliance upon publ © opinion, we believe to be 
one of the worst and most fatal of the popular fallacies of 
the times If it means anything, Ha confidence placed in it 
will be most wofully disappointed: if it is only the catch- 
word of a party (vox et preterea nihil,) then, especially 
from a religious reform, should it be cautiously excluded. 
What is public opinion? Nothing more nor less than pop- 

lar belief—what the people think. How is this opinion 
formed ? T he | politi cian is familiar with ts whole process 
of the manufacture—and from him has been borrowed the 
art of concocting it. We will take the instance of a Moral 
Reform Society, to explain the process. It convenes in 
some place where it is understood that only the devoted 
friends of the cause are to assemble, and after various har- 
angues from file-] 


| ‘ 


the article in the shape of resolutions, or of a report of num- 


ders, it proceeds to make a quantity of 


bers, strength and zeal. Ona sheet of paper is thus con- 
densed the public opinion of some retired village, which is 
called from its natural insignificance to bear a part in the 
ereat work of reforming the public. This opinion is then 
sent to head-quarters, to be patched upon the great public 
opinion that has been conglomerating there. The organ of 
the society, in its weekly issue, blazons in capitals, “ Auxil- 
iaries.” “ Auxiliaries.” “ Public Opinion,” “* Public Opinion,” 
and scatters it round to leaven the whole lump. By some 


Vou. IIT. 80 
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secret process, as unknown to usas are the laws of leavening, 
this public opinion has the effect, it is supposed, not simply 
of impregnating society with itself, but also of expurgating 
any particular vice against which it is specifically directed. 
“ But” says a reformer “ it is not merely public opinion we 
want, but a virtuous public opinion.” And how is this vir- 
tuous public opinion made? By producing a radical refor- 
mation of the dispositions of men? No—this is too tedious 
a process. It is generated by an extraordinary excitement 
of the virtue already in the community,—and by an excite- 
ment produced, not by directly religious motives, but by 
those motives which the man of the world and the man of 
Godcan equally feel : so that one whose heart is unsanctified 
can as readily contribute to this virtuous public opinion, as 
one in whom the spirit of God reigns. Such public opinion 
is the result of public excitement. It is formed, not in the 
quiet of meditation, not from the deductions of reasoning, 
not from the dictates of piety ;—but in the heat of public 
debate, and under the pressure of appalling disclosures. 
Can pure and elevated principles, and unbiassed decisions, 
such as ought to influence our conduct, be expected from 
such sources’ In such fermentation, prudence and discre- 
tion cannot originate. As in the vegetable creation, the re- 
sults of fermentation are first vinegar and then alcohol: so 
are the stages of moral excitement marked by the produc- 
tion of what is equally deleterious in the moral world. The 
whole process of forming this opinion, and the arguments 
by which the adoption of the principle which lies at its basis 
is urged, forcibly remind us of the means which the quack 
doctor employs to ensure the popularity of his drugs. The 
heads of his harangue may be as follows. “ My medicine 
is an infallible remedy for divers complaints—warranted to 
cure. The old-fashioned mode of doctoring is too slow. [| 
can steam you, or purge you, into perfect health in, at the 
most, three days. Diseases have been accumulating and 
spreading in spite of all the efforts of the regular M. D’s. 
New light in physiology and pathology has recently illumin- 
ated the world. The old doctors oppose us, because they 
are prejudiced or ignorant. Community is rapidly coming 
round to juster views. A long list of public opinion, made 
up of the most unexceptionable witnesses, as to the safety 
and certainty of my specifics, can be produced at the short- 
est notice.” 
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Thus is public opinion created and fostered. The next 
process is to apply it to the “ banishment of licentiousness 
from the community.” Licentiousness has its root in the 
inordinate passions of the heart. The problem before us is, 
so to apply public opinion, that it shall “ banish a flagrant 
propensity.” There are two ways of achieving the final ban- 
ishment,—1, by direct e sradication—2, by implanting an an- 
tagonist principle. Which of these things does public opin- 
ion do! Let us analyze its operations a little further. The 
only effect which public opinion can have, is to call out the 
love of approbation, or the fear of disgrace—which are but 
opposite poles of the same passion. The result of the last 
analysis, then, is this—the love of approbation, being awak- 
ened will destroy the impure passions of the heart. By erad- 
ication’ No. Then the only alternative left is, that the 
love of approbation is the effectual, antagonising principle 
to inordinate carnal desires! This wonder-working agent 
is about to effect more than the preaching of the cross for 
1800 years has been able to effect :—and that, too, by the 
peculiarly philosophical process which has just been devel- 
oped. But all new truths seem incomprehensible and strange 
to those who are blindly attached to old-fashioned ways. 
The only genus under which we can classify this mighty 
agent is that of moral means, which has latterly been famed 
for the absorption of every thing which is anomalous in 
principle and incongruous in practice. 

We object to the stress laid upon public opinion because 
we find no warrant for it in the Book of our faith and prac- 
tice. The love of approbation, however useful in its proper 
sphere, is not a religious principle, and cannot therefore be 
made the ground of a religious reform. How would it work 
in other religious operations!’ Would we advise our mis- 
sionary societies to instruct their missionaries to bend their 
efforts to the formation of a virtuous public sentiment, 
thereby to extirpate the fearful licentiousness of the heathen? 
We object to this reliance upon public opinion, because it 
places a terrible argument into the hands of the vicious. If 
they find that public sentiment is extolled as the chief good, 
as long as public opinion is with them, they will dety all 
efforts for reform. In the present state of the world it would 
be expedient for Christians to lay as little stress as possible 
upon this agent. Again, public opinion is variable and flex- 
ible ;—it turns hither and thither, according as public excite- 
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ment moves it. An arbitrary and vacillating rule is sub- 
stituted for the immutable principles of morality. Con- 
science and the law of God are the only sure grounds of 
reliance. If we depend upon public opinion, and that for- 
sakes us, we are whelmed. “A reed at best, full oft it 
proves a spear.” If we depend upon truth and conscience, 
these never will forsake us; for they become a part of our 
very being. ‘These are no accidental things, but the sub- 
stance and basis of character. And our reliance upon them 
is weakened in proportion to our dependence upon any thing 
else. Conscience will be enfeebled, and religious motives 
debilitated, in proportion as we rely upon the popular voice. 
Granting, for a moment. all 
opinion, what reliance can be placed upon it, as a means of 
reform? Will he whom the fear of God cannot move, be 
transformed by the power of the popular voice’? Suppose 
a public opinion for all the Christians in the land has been 
formed, will that aflect the dissolute and profligate! No. 
Each class of society has its own public opinion —and by 


ts boasted ¢ thieacy to publie 


that itis guided. There is one opinion in the brothels, and 
another in the bail-room, a third on the Exchange. anda 
fourth in the religious convocation. And these act inde- 
pendently. The trumpet which is sounded in the van of 
more! reform, reaches not the ears of those who are sunk 
deep in pollution, and startles not the midnight prowler in 
his licentious career. But if the cause of vice were numer- 
ically feebler than that of virtue. would it be overpowered 
by the virtuous public opinion! Is sin so slightly rooted, 
that the breath of opinion can tear it up? The mistake 
consists In supposing, that the same carnal principles which 
give vice its power, will be equally etlicacious in ‘sustaining 
virtue: or, rather, it consists in a superficial view of the 
nature of both virtue and vice. 

but the question still recurs, what is public opinion? It 
is the indication of the state of the ) iblic heart the shadow 
of the substance. He, then, who directs his main eflorts to 
the rectification of | DLC opinion, in tre hope, there by, of 
rectifying the public heart. is like some sage watch-owner, 


1 


who strives to kee p time with the sun by reite rated ch inves 
of the minute and hour hands of his disordered tims -piece, 


! } ' 
instead of searching among the austy wheels and broken 


cogs of the internal work, for the true cause of disarrange- 


ment—and the true wace lor rectilication. If the public 
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heart be wrong, all our pressure will not squeeze out of it 
one drop of virtuous public sentiment. There is a natural 
( bsequiousness to public opinion an innate love of popular 
applause —men can be moved by numerical force ; but this 
forms no basis for the hopes of the philanthropist. Though 
it moves men, it moves them by constraint. To be worth 
our dependence, this opinion must be based upon Christian 
principles ; and to produce it we must rectify the heart. 
No one can soberly think of producing virtue by the excite- 
ment of a public meeting —or by appending his name to a 
Society’s list of members. This virtuous public opinion 
cannot be forced. It must issue from the purified heart, as 
the rich sap oozes from the tree, forming its golden clusters 
of gum in spontaneous exuberance. Thus are we led back 
to a fundamental principle of the Bible, that moral reform 
can prosper, only as far as it is preceded by a radical change 
in the dispositions of the heart. “In religion alone,” says 
Schlegel, “are to be found the remedies and safe-guards, the 
emancipation and consolidation of the whole civilised world.”* 

Ilf. The only remaining ground upon which the neces- 
sity of these societies is advocated—is, the assistance they 
will render in circulating the eaposures of the moral Reform 
Journals. The diflerent parts of their system are closely 
compacted. Exposure is necessary in order to wake pub- 
lic opinion, and societies are necessary for the distribution 
of the exposures. t The increase of licentiousness is to be 
prevented, such is their doctrine, by searching out and expos- 
ing the various causes of this vice. “We shall endeavour to 
prevent this evil,’ says their advocate, “by a fearless expo- 
sure of the sin itse if.” “Our doctrine is that to root out evil 
we must expose it.” “In some cases where it can be done 
with safety to ourselves and the innocent, we may think it 
proper even to expose names.” We saw above that public 
opinion would eradicate all licentiousness—and now the 
system of exposure is to produce the same result. 

Is the exposure of this vice desirable, useful, or neces- 
sary! Will it cure the abandoned, or prevent others from 
becoming so! One of the fundamental principles of 
moral Reform is involved in the affirmative answer to these 


* Philosophy of History, by Frederick Von Schlegel—Vol. 2, p. 311. 


t See vy 1, p. 1, of the Advocate of Moral Reform where the neces- 
ty of exposure is given as the grand reason for establishing the paper. 
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questions. The system of exposure is one of the foci of the 
ellipse which their doctrines and pli ins describe. 

“We follow the Bible in exposing this sin,” say the Re- 
formers, grounding themselves upon the word of God. In 
order that this analogy may hold, two things are necessary ; 
Ist, that the infention in the exposure should be the same in 
both. 2d, that the circumstances of the exposer, and of the 
thing exposed should be similar. The foundation of all ana- 
logy is similitude in the import unt points. In the first place 
the Bible no where asserts, insinuates, affirms or maintains, 
that the exposure of lewdness will eradicate it; nor does 
it say that its “great hope is, that by exposing iniquity 
and holding it up to public odium—a public sentiment may 
be formed and expressed which will ultimately put down this 
erying sin: nor does it even allude to the opinion, that un- 
less public sentiment is affected, * we may sit down in despair 
and wait for God to ceme with judgements and remove this 

curse from the earth.’ The eradication of lewdness, either 
immediate ‘ly by the exposure itself, or mediately by public 
opinion, is the object of Reformers in all their exposures. 
The Bible exposes sin, not with the expectation that the 
exposure itself, or that the exposure, through the medium of 
public opinion, will “ root up” the evil, but with the design 
to lead the convicted sinner to the cross of Christ, the great 
remedy forall sin. This diflerence of intention would, in 
itself. be suflicient to destroy the claimed analogy. But 
2dly as to the circumstances under which the exposure is 
made. Confessedly, the subject of licentiousness is to be 
handled with caution. The details of it are to be as few 
as possible. So keenly did Jeremy Taylor feel this, that 
when about to discourse of Chastity, in his “ Holy Living,” 
—he forewarns no person who has a heart willingly un- 
clean, toread that chapter. The hazard in exposing impure 
practices being, then, intrinsically so great, an analogy with 
the Bible cannot be claimed unless the circumstances are 
identical. When, then, the conductors of a periodical of 
exposure, can ¢ laim the same guidance with the sacred pen- 
men, then may they justly defend themselves by Biblical 
analogy. But until that parallelism be made out, let not 
this precedent be pleaded as in itse/f decisive, in itself justi- 
fying all shameless disclosures. Until this full resemblance 
can be made out, exposure must be defended on its own 
merits, and no such barrier be interposed to prevent discus- 
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sion. Somuch in regard to the exposers: in regard to the ° 
facts exposed, we would simply ask any reader of their jour- 
nals. how much resemblance there is between the Bible and 
those journals in the details. (The resemblance is confined to 
the general fact that both expose. That the Bible so far from 
authorizing, directly condemns, the principle of promiscuous 
exposure is evident from a passage, which may be com- 
mended to the serious attention of our moral Reformers. 
“It is a shame even to speak of those things which are done 
of them in secret.” Eph. V. 12. To the 13th and 14th 
verses of the same chapter we would refer for the true scrip- 
tural meaning of “Jight,’ which modern reformers have so 
palpably perverted. 

The Moral Reform Journals avow that systematic expo- 
sure of the sin of lewdness is necessary and adequate to its 
extirpation ; and that such exposure, far from having a ten- 
dency to corrupt, will effectually check this sin. That there 
is danger in this exposure is confessed : but all that is stimu- 
lating is to be concealed, and only what is revolting is to be 
revealed. But can it naturally be expected that they whe 
are pledged to the support of the system of exposure, will 
be prudent and guarded in their revealings? We believe 
that their system is radically wrong ;—that no prudence can 
exempt those who act on the deliberate intention of reveal- 
ing scenes of pollution,—of feeding the public ear and eye 
with representations of licentious profligacy, from the grave 
charge of encouraging and enflaming the depraved im- 
pulses of the carnal heart. 

If they avow exposure as their distinctive theory, the 
inevitable tendency will be to keep that predominant in their 
minds ; and when opposition to this principle assails them, 
to defend it in a more unreserved manner; until the caution 
which was exercised at the beginning of their course, will 
gradually be lost sight of; and their disclosures will become 
daily more unblushing ; until such facts, as the feelings with 
which they commenced their career would not have allowed 
them to publish, seem unobjectionable, and most appropriate 
to their design. 

Whatever a wrong philosophy may say, or the self-con- 
fident heart may whisper, the fact, written upon all history 
is, that the imagination cannot remain unexcited, nor the 
passions untroubled,or the heart long uncorrupted, during 
the recital or perusal of the exposures of this crime. When 
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therefore we come in contact with the natural mind, the 
greatest caution is required; for we are employed with that 
which seeks every occasion to feed unholy desires, and 
which, if not spontaneously set on fire, needs but the occa- 
sion to be set on fire of hell. That at which the Christian 
will revolt, the sinner will gloat over. Another obvious 
principle in mental philosophy is, that the mind grows into 
the likeness of that which it dwells upon. At the recital of 
martial exploits, the heart of the youth will grow hot with 
warlike desires; if licentious courses are talked of, the an- 
swering passions will be excited. As the wax to the seal, 
and the mirror to the object before it, so is the mind to all 
outward impressions. This isan inalienable law. The mind 
fastens, too, most tenaciously on that which is most conge- 
nial. Suppose the tragedy of Ellen Jewett to be read. 
Will horrour at her dismal fate, or interest in the recital, asa 
story, be uppermost in a mind which is just developing its 
desires : especially when we consider that all the fear which 





such a narration can produce will be the fear of remote con- 
sequences, and that the interest excited is an immediate and 
direct gratification. 

Butit is triumphantly asked, show us who have been made 
profligate by our stories, or seduced from virtue by our expo- 
sures. The challenge displays a profound ignorance of 
human nature—to say nothing of some melancholy facts by 
which the tendency of these principles has been but too plainly 
exhibited. The progress of corruption is insidious and 
stealthy. Suppose we should retort, and ask, show us who 
have been corrupted or ruined, directly by the novels and 
romances which you so much deprecate. And we might 
defy them to produce an instance in which the evil could be 
traced to those books as the immediate cause.* The iden- 
tical principles on which they condemn these romances 
would involve the condemnation of their periodicals. But 
real life with its horrours, its crimes, its pollutions and its 
depravity were not enough for these journals. “ The Mag- 
dalen,” and * The man about Town,”—must be republished 
from the fictitious * Diary of a Physician.” The unreal 


* The difficulty of definitely fastening any such charge is well illus- 
trated in the case of Schiller’s “ Robbers It was alleged atthisdrama 
had made many of the young men of Germany freebooters; and the 
charge was thought to be substantiated, especially in the case of a young 


noblemen. But his most recent biographer completely refutes it. 
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ravings of a madman and the invented confessions of a 
prostitute must be paraded in their columns, that licentious- 
ness might be painted more vividly—and the system of 
prevention be made more surely operative. Some moral- 
ists have condemned the novels of Scott because they fami- 
liarize the reader to the vulgarities of the vulgar, and the 
oaths of the profane; and can ‘moral Reform Papers be 
justified in publishing police reports, where all that is low 
and filthy is minutely detailed ; and in copying the dying 
curses of a maniac, whose oaths and ravings act only upon 
the imagination of the reader and excite it by fictitious 
horrours ! i 

Our proof of the inutility and evil of this system does 
not, however, entirely rest — such direct inferences from 
the acknowledged principles of human nature. We take 
the position, that these on toedien are, in substance adopting 
the same means for checking vice, which the vicious employ to 
spread it. That they have different intentions we do not 
deny. Does it require any proof that the profligate endea- 
vour in all ways, to familiarize their victims with vice— 
that they strive to make its enormity customary, and to 
deaden all sensibility to virtue, by constantly dwelling upon 
descriptions of depravity’? All who wish to gain a liveli- 
hood by feeding the base cravings of the vile; all who wish 
to encourage profligacy, that their own dissoluteness may 
be unrebuked ; or to feed the demand of the popular appe- 
tite for whatever is loathsome or horrible ; engage most 
fully in the same work of exposure to which the c olumns of 
the Moral Reform Journals are devoted. Nowhere is vice 
so freely exposed as in the journals of Paris, and the Penny 
Papers of London—and no where is the state of morals so 
abject. Do these papers exercise a preventive influence? 
Yet they abound in details of all the “lures and wiles of the 
seducer.” They present vice in all its deformity, with all 
its horrible effects. They do not deck it in tempting array, 
nor gloss it over with insinuating art. They are the vehi- 
cles for all the details of licentiousness, crim. con., and 
seduction. They faithfully describe squalidness, wretched- 
ness and untimely death, as the inevitable results of lives of 
profligacy ; they paint in its “unfigleafed nakedness,” not 
only the vice itself, but also its Warnings, its jeopardies, and 
its terrific fate. And who are the readers and supporters 
of these Journals? The high-minded, the virtuous, those 

Vou. IL. 8l 
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who wish to prevent and eradicate vice? Or the low, the 
dissolute, the abject, who feast themselves on the narration 
of all that is loathsome and filthy? The very publication 
and circulation of these papers is cited as an abundant proot 
of a depraved state of morals. If they, then, are the certain 
token of a vicious state of the public heart in Paris and 
London,—if they are favourable to and favoured by the licen- 
tious there ;—if the principle of exposure, (the source of their 
popularity) adopted by them, is identical with that pro- 
claimed by the Moral Reform Journals, (the only difference 
being the difference of intention) —and if the condemnation 
of the former is decided among the good and virtuous, ought 
not the condemnation of the other to be equally decisive /* 

The system of exposure must be acknowledged to be 
ineffectual for curing those who are already deeply impli- 
cated in licentiousness, we believe it will be equally ineflec- 
tual in prevention. It is useless in a good cause—it is used 


* Is it said that the difference in principle is fundamental? We are 
prepared to deny U iss¢ ron, an it the same tim neiusively prove 
tl pernicious results of system of exposure rt sun nd Trat 
eriy and “Herald New York,a as mu akin to the journals of 
Paris and London, as the sta t Americen feelit will perm They 
ex} I but to gratil go ¢ wi 1k 
such ex 1 r} } Sun often reflected from the 
pages of th Advocate, and from the I'ranscript frequent copies ol 
police reports are made The tollowing is but one of the many sentences 
in \ i ider vy of | veen 1 \ cate and these presses is 
asserted. Vol. 1. No I. “ We have long felt that some of the penny 
papers are doing a { work in favour of Moral Reform, by their praise 
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to uphold a bad one by the pennies and depraved Journals 
of the day. The maxim of the New York Female Benevo- 
lent Society that, “ what is done in the cause of Moral 
Reform should be done and not said,” we would take asa 
pointed conclusion to our argument and the summary 
thereof. 

The ordinary action of society spontaneously exposes 
vice to a certain extent,—so far as is necessary to guide the 
policeman on his errand of justice and the philanthropist on 
his mission of love. But it is not required that the recepta- 
cles of impurity should be disembowelled or spread open, 
so that their noisome odors will be distributed, and mingled 
with the general breath. It is not necessary that any should 
enter them with the sole design of guaging the dimensions 
of foulness, or collecting the statistics of pollution, It is not 
necessary that any should hunt, in the fetid caverns of vice, 
for the amulets which are to preserve virtue. The peccant 
humours of the moral system after fermenting and swelling 
in secrecy, will of themselves burst forth in evert and fla- 
grant disorders. ‘To check these outbreaks, is the work of 
the police and the moralists. Like the ancient medical art, 
their office is to bind up the external wounds and bruises and 
putrefying sores, and to mollify them with ointment. — It is 
the office of our holy religion, to rectify the internal cause 
of the malady. Its fitting symbol would be, a perfected the- 
rapeutic science, which should act from within upon the whole 
system, revivilying it by supernatural remedies, and cleans- 
ing the fountains of uncleanness. Thus will it act in the 
abodes of pollution and infamy, which but for it, must still 
be the abodes of hopeless ruin. It enters not to expose, but 
to save. The hearts which public opinion cannot reach, 
which the fear of disgrace cannot move, the religion of 
Jesus will melt. Had Moral Reform Societies confined 
their exertions to the employ nent of missionaries to visit such 
places in the name and with the gospel of Christ, they would 
have merited universal approbation. In the deep recesses 
of pollution, and the vile haunts of depravity, will the power 
of Christ be most strikingly manifested and his glories most 
conspicuously displayed. As the rays of the natural sun 
are reflected most gorgeously from the disturbed and clouded 
sky, so are the rays of the sun of Righteousness sometimes 
given back with intensest eflulgence, from the vilest recep- 
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tacles of pollution and crime. ‘lhe preaching of this gospel 
then, and not the might of public opinion, of combined action, 
is the great means to be employed both for the reformation 
of the vile, and the preservation of the virtuous. 


Art. VIII. Tuoveuts oN THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE 
Roman Carnonic ContTRoversy. 


By Davin Merepitnu Reese, M. D. of New York. 


No American, who is under the influence either of patri- 
otism, philanthropy, or Christianity, can be indifferent to the 
all-absorbing topic of RomanisM, in its various bearings, 
and there are considerations which seem to indicate the 
present to be the set time for the free, full, and candid dis- 
cussion of the whole subject. It is neither possible nor 
desirable that the controversy which has existed for so 
many ages between Protestants and Papists should cease, 
nor that there should be a truce to the war between truth 
and errour, in this aspect, which is now so vigourously waging 
in our own and other countries. 

The name of Protestant originated, and is still retained, 
for the purpose of designating the fact, that the doctrinal 
characteristics of Popery and Protestantism, are, and must 
be forever irreconcilable. From the days of Luther to the 
present, there has always been felt by every class of Pro- 
testants, an unalterable alienation from every distinctive 
peculiarity of Popery, and this “ attraction of repulsion” is, 
and ever has been reciprocal. Hence have arisen the 
relentless controversies, which have been carried on at dif- 
ferent periods and in various countries, between these 
belligerent sects, and the excesses into which both parties 
have been led, constitute a dark and melancholy chapter in 
the history of the past. And the deeds of cruelty, infamy, 
and blood, by which the name of God has been dishonoured, 
and Christianity disgraced, have been the fruits of the intol- 
erance and persecution which this controversy has engen- 
dered, while candour constrains us to acknowledge that 
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neither Protestants nor Papists can ever obliterate the 
memory of the guilt in which they have mutually partici- 
pated, 

While then the propriety of persevering opposition to 
Popery is admitted, and even maintained ; it becomes us to 
profit by the experience of other ages and countries, 
lest Protestantism be again dishonoured by partaking of the 
intolerant spirit, against which we arearrayed. So calami- 
tous have been the results of this controversy as written in 
the history of the past, and so visibly are they discoverable 
in the decline of true religion, and the prevalence of infi- 
delity, that their recollection should serve as a beacon of 
warning, to the present and all succeeding generations, 
against the revival of a spirit, so fruitful of mischief both 
to the church and to the state. For though the position of 
these two great armies of Christendom, absolutely forbids 
ill amalgamation, or even compromise, neither of which is 
desirable, yet each have had sufficient experience in the use 
of “carnal weapons,” to teach them the important lesson that 
the great Head of the Church will never approve or pros- 
per such instrumentality. Indeed the fathers of the Ame- 
rican nation, seem to have wisely appreciated the voice of 
historic truth, and hence while they established no religion, 
yet as a nation they have tolerated all religions. Liberty 
of conscience had then been too recently purchased, and at 
the expense of too much blood and treasure,—for them to 
overlook the importance of transmitting it to posterity. 
And it is the brightest star in the banner of American free- 
dom, that beneath its ample folds, “ every man is permitted 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science and under his own vine and fig-tree, none daring to 
molest or make him afraid.” 

This toleration, which extends to the Roman Catholic 
religion, because it is universal, was never designed to pre- 
clude arguments or facts, from being urged in op position to 
any one form of Christianity, by those whose consciences 
might impel to the employment of such moral means in 
religious controversy; for liberty of conscience itself, is not 
more scrupulously cuarded, and secured, than are the libe orty 
of speech, and the freedom of the press, by the Ame- 
rican constitution. It was however designed to prevent 
the employment of any form of religious persecution so that 
no citizen of our republic should be disfranchized of his civil 
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rights, or suffer either pains, penalties, or forfeitures in his 
person, property, or character, because of his religion. 
Thus did the framers of our free government contemplate 
the security of equal rights and impartial protection in those 
rights, for every citizen, and in common with every other 
sect, those who profess the Roman Catholic religion, have the 
faith of the nation pledged for their safety and toleration. 

But although this is our glory and boast as American 
citizens and American Christians, yet recent developements 
have clearly indicated, that thus early in our history there 
may be danger lest this glory depart from us, and Ichabod 
be written even upon the altars of our freedom. For not- 
withstanding our just and equal laws, unchanged and un- 
changeable in this respect, continue to throw their broad 
shield over all religions, yet we have seen that even this 
affords an insufficient protection when our boasted liberty 
of speech, and liberty of the press, degenerate into licen- 
tiousness. A melancholy example of this danger is appa- 
rent in the present aspect of the Popish controversy, and 
should it continue in the same fierce and denunciatory spirit, 
and with similar measures to those now adopted, feuds and 
bitter animosities will be created, and existing prejudice will 
be augmented to a dangerous extent. For though the mea- 
sures we are deprecating, have not yet provoked any exten- 
sive outbreaking of lawless violence, yet if the mutual 
hostility, and repugnance between Catholics and Protestants 
shall be perpetually accumulating, the elements of internal 
commotion and civil war, are sufficiently rife among us, to 
endanger the peace of the nation. And all history furnishes 
the admonition, that an unsanctified zeal for religion, and the 
true faith, may enkindle a fire which many waters will not 
extinguish, and who can tell, but by such means our peaceful 
and happy country may not be divided and distracted with 
wars and rumours of wars, or what shall prevent our streets 
and fields from being deluged with human blood. 

That such thoughts are not the morbid imaginings of an 
alarmist, nor the forebodings of pusillanimity will be appa- 
rent, if we glance at the revival of the Popish controversy, 
with which our whole nation has been recently agitated. 
Until within the last seven years, the different denomina- 
tions of Protestants in this country, seemed to have declared 
an armistice with the Pope of Rome, for they forgot their 
hostility to Romanism, in the conflict of wordy warfare 
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which they were inflicting upon one another. But the 
signs of the tymes have altered, within the brief period we 
have named, and it is now amazing to witness with what 
facility those Protestant sects who difler most widely from 
each other, will coalesce in their assault upon the Romish 
hierarchy, and with what fraternal harmony they will unite 
in prosecuting this “holy war.” Nor is this cessation of 
hostilities for the purpose of making battle upon “ Holy 
Mother church,” more remarkable, than is the extraordinary 
spirit of denunciation with which Protestants universally be- 
come imbued, when they are enlisted in this controversy. 
Indeed the only criterion of genuine Protestantism for them- 
selves and others, seems to be the indiscriminate reprobation 
of Popery and all its votaries, whether priests, nuns, or 
laity; and all who venture to exercise the judgement of 
charity, or hazard the expression of a hope for the salvation 
of Papists,even when invincibly ignorant, are branded as 
semi-Papists, and almost excommunicated from the pale of 
Christendom. 

The present revival of this united effort to overthrow 
Popery, is of very recent date. ‘The controversy between 
the two Reverend gentlemen of Philadelphia, and a similar 
encounter between another learned clergyman and the Ro- 
man priests of New-York, a few years since, contributed 
very much to direct public attention to the subject. The lec- 
tures and sermons of a Rev. Divine of Baltimore, and another 
of Philadelphia, served to increase the interest which was every 
where beginning to be felt, and similar means were simul- 
taneously employed, as if by concert, in various parts of the 
country, by clergymen and laymen of different denomina- 
tions. But in all these examples, whether extensively use- 
ful or not, neither Catholics nor Protestants, gave evidence 
of the intolerant spirit which has marked subsequent mea- 
sures. Indeed those Protestant Divines to whom we have 
alluded, were labouring strictly within their sacred functions, 
in detecting and exposing the errours and impostures of 
Popery, and the zeal, ability and learning they brought to 
the subject, merit the warm commendation of the Protestant 
world. Nor did either of them, so far as we know, expose 
himself, or the holy cause of Protestant Christianity to just 
reproach. 

Meanwhile however, a Protestant Clergyman, who had 
witnessed the corruptions of the Roman priesthood in 
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Canada, during a residence there, removed to New-York. 
His soul had been grieved with the abominations of Popery, 
as he had discovered them in the British provinces, and he 
was filled with indignation against Romanism, under the 
influence of which he projected a series of publications, 
eriodical and otherwise, all of which were designed to en- 
Shen public sentiment in the United States, in relation to 
the evils of the Roman Catholic church, and to stimulate 
Protestants to unite in measures for the overthrow of the 
Pope of Rome, in the efforts he and his minions are making 
to gain the controul of public sentiment in this free and 
happy land. 

Without impugning the motives, or questioning the 
benevolence of this reverend gentleman, whose age and 
character entitle him to respect, it will not be deemed either 
disrespectful or uncharitable, to express the opinion, that he 
has betrayed a spirit, and exhibited a temper, upon this sub- 
ject, which disqualifies him for the high position he occupies 
in this field of controversy. From the beginning his writ- 
ings have had the semblance of vindictiveness, perhaps 
owing to his actual contact with Popery, during his residence 
in Canada. But from whatever cause, this unhappy censo- 
riousness has arisen, which is obvious in all his writings, it 
is fatal to his usefulness as a polemic. Indeed such appears 
to be the violence of his indignation against Romanism, as a 
system, that he cannot restrain it from bursting forth in 
strains of invective which too much resemble the anathemas 
of Popish intolerance itself. And his wrath is kindled not 
merely when he names the Pope, the Jesuits, the priests, 
the nuns and the deluded dupes of the Romish imposture, 
but he exhibits little less charity for those Protestants who 
will not unite with him in his indiscriminate reprobation, 

Among the potent publications of the times, on this sub- 
ject, we may also name the able letters of * Brutus,” which 
have acquired extensive popularity, and that they have con- 
tributed to awaken suspicion and engender evil torebodings 
of the mischiefs to the church and state, which the increase 
of Popery threatens, cannot be doubted. Whether their 
effect has been salutary, or contributed in any way to the 
suppression of Roman Catholic influence in the country, is 
problematical, for while many have been fully persuaded of 
the existence of the foreign conspiracy and unholy alliance 
against the liberties of America, which “Brutus” so elo- 
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quently describes; yet there are very many, who look 
upon his suspicions and accusations, as the fruit of his 
own morbid imaginings, and sympathize with those 
whom they regard as the victims of unrighteous perse- 
cution. 

But all such publications as those we have named, even 
including the indiscriminate censoriousness of the Anti- 
popery periodicals, however censurable in their spirit, and 
exceptionable in their tendency, are coniparatively innocent, 
when contrasted with the more recent measures emploved 
in this controversy. Indeed the class of Anti-Popery lite:- 
ature, including volumes, pamphlets, tracts, and newspapers, 
have become so numerous, that it is impossible to read them 
al 
absorbing inquiry into the abominations of Romanism. 
Those who feel it their special duty to keep pace with the 
controversial theology and literature of the times, have found 
it no small tax upon their time even to glance at all the 
works which are perennially deluging the nation. 

Without attempting to enumerate a moiety of such 
issues from the Protestant press, we must content ourselves 
with a reference to a single species of the genus, and one 
against which it becomes our solemn duty, in the name of 
Protestantism and Christianity, to record our protest. We 
allude to the class of volumes which have successively ap- 
peared in relation to nuns and nunneries, until the public 
appetite for scandal, and licentiousness, has been indulged to 
surfeiting ; and it may well be feared that the holy othce of 
the Christian ministry has been identified in the public mind, 
with the real or fictitious tales of crime and blood, which are 
related of some of its unworthy members. That some of 
these publications are demoralizing in their nature, and tend 
to pollute the imaginations and hearts of the unsophisticated, 
and the virtuous, cannot be questioned; nor can any benev- 
olence of motive in their authors, compensate for the deplo- 
rable mischiefs inflicted upon the public morals. 

Suppose that nunneries and convents universally are 
truly represented to be priestly seraglios’ lL.et it be admit- 
ted, that licentiousness, infanticide, and murders most foul 
and unnatural, are daily and nightly perpetrated, by the male 
and female ecclesiastics, who inhabit these dens of pollution. 
Let the cow! of the monk, and the veil of the nun, be known 
as but the mask by which the most horrid deformities in 
morals, are concealed. Nay let it be conceded, that these 
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secret cloisters are the chosen resort for the most disgusting, 
lewd and awful crimes, which ever disgraced humanity and 
insulted Heaven? And although it is impossible for fanati- 
cism itself to believe all this, yet little short of all this is 
alleged. But even on the absurd presumption that such are 
the horrible facts in the case, we put it to the hearts and 
consciences of parents in this Christian nation, shall our sons 
and daughters be introduced to familiar acquaintance with 
all these deeds of hard earned infamy! Shall we conduct 
them to the purlieus of perdition, and uncover these pits of 
moral putrefaction’? Or can we innocently furnish them 
with books, in which they are indoctrinated by real or pre- 
tended nuns, not merely into all the meretricious arts and 
snares by which their minds were first poisoned, their 
hearts polluted, and their virtue, andcharacter sacrificed on 
the altar of sacerdotal wickedness! Shall we then say to 
our sons and daughters, “ these walled convents, are the pre- 
tended abodes of piety and religion, these priests are the 
ministers of the sanctuary, who profess to be ‘ the visible 
agents of the invisible God, and these nuns are those who, 
for religion’s sake, solemnly renounce the world and _ its 
charms, choosing the vows of eternal celibacy, and the 
grated prison of the convent or nunnery, under the hypo- 
critical pretext of self-denial and sanctity, though all are 
thus steeped to the very lips in pollution and blood !” 

If such lessons be taught under any pretence, and it 
such books be promiscuously distributed among children and 
youth of both sexes, in any community under heaven, we 
cannot hesitate to aflirm that the eflects of such temerity 
will be witnessed, not merely in the polluting influence of 
the loathsome details of crime, such as in the judgement of 
an apostle, “it isa shame even to name” among us: but the 
promotion of infidelity and irreligion will be the inevitable 
results. The disgust intended to be created against the 
religion of the Roman Catholics, by showing that this is the 
cloak which covers deeds of horrour “ enough to make the 
cheek of darkness pale,” may engender hostility which will 
be easily transferred to all religion; for suspicions once 
taking possession of the carnal mind, in relation to any class 
of religionists and especially any order of ministers, are eXx- 
ceedingly liable to be indulged against Christianity itself. 
For if the pretensions to sanctity by which priests and nuns 
impose upon the world, are only the disguise which covers 
such enormities, the inference is, alas! too easy under such 
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circumstances, that all similar appearances of sanctity, are 
equally hypocritical and vile. Hence the moral obliquities 
ot professed Christians and especially the grievous derelic- 
tions of those who have assumed the holy office of the min- 
istry, are universally seized upon by the enemies of all re- 
ligion ; and to expose them to the public gaze, by whatever 
motive we are actuated, is an act which wounds, not merely 
the denomination immediately disgraced, but the character of 
Christianity itself. Much more to be deprecated, is the ac- 
cusation of heinous crime, when made by one class of reli- 
gionists against another, upon e quivoc al or insufficient testi- 
mony; for when the injustice of such an assault is exposed, 
it infallibly recoils upon the heads of its authors. And on 
the pre sumption that Popery is to be overthrown by e Xpos- 
ing its abominations, the greatest caution is necessary in 
regard to the accuracy of the allegations made, for another 
important reason, since when once our veracity is rendered 
que stional ble i 1 any given case, we cannot hope to be suc- 
cessful in gaining public confidence, even when we speak 
the oat. 

As an illustration of the mischiefs we have been contem- 
plating, we would sele ct one of the class of publications to 
which allusion is had, and this by no means the most ex- 
ceptionable. It is entitled, “ Awful Disclosures of Maria 
Monk,” and professes to be a narrative of her suflerings 
during five years as a novice, and two years as a black nun, 

the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, at Montreal. This little book, 
on its first appearance, created a de p sensation, which has 
not yet subsided. The public mind had been prepared for 
its reception for some months before it was issued, by an- 
nouncements in the newspapers, by which means popular 
feeling and expectation, had been wrou ” up to an intense 
anxiety, and popular credulity had bee oh. gee for its 
reception. Nevertheless there was a manifest reaction in 
the minds of many, when they perused its paolo for they 
could not believe the ambiguous and inconsistent stories 
with which it abounded, nor were they prepared for the 
scandalous and incredible accusations the bovk contained. 
lor even those who had associated licentiousness with the 
cloisters of monachism, and fully believed that the vows of 
celibacy both by priests and nuns were broken in secret, 
were apap unable to credit the detail of systematic 
iniquity ascribed to them all. Much less could the Vv receive 
the te stimony of Maria Monk, in relation to the cold-blooded 
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butchery of nuns by each other, and the unnatural descrip- 
tions given of the religious ceremony of baptism and stran- 
gulation of infants, in which both priests and nuns are 
represented to participate. Still less could it be believed, 
that she saw a blank book in which the date of the births 
and baptisms of these murdered innocents were recorded, 
with the names of their saintly mothers, (for the benefit of 
posterity.) Nevertheless, when the book was published, a 
majority of the newspaper press gave it favourable notice, 
yet it was not because of its intrinsic claims to credibility, 
but because of the respectability and moral worth of the cle- 
rical and lay gentlemen who were known to have been privy 
to its preparation, and who fully believed in all it contained. 
There were many wise and good Protestants however, who, 
in the absence of all counter-statements, unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced the whole a fabrication, solely because of the 
apparent internal evidences of its falsehood. Sach, very 
generally doubted whether she had ever been in a nunnery, 
and hence they deprecated the publication, as one which, 
when disproved, would place any future disclosures which 
might be true, under the ban of public reprobation. Still 
the anti-popery press fully endorsed all it contained, and 
challenged the parties implicated, to exculpate themselves 
from its horrible accusations. 

sut while the Protestants of the United States very ex- 
tensively believed the “disclosures” to be true, it was 
ascertained that the Protestant community of different de- 
nominations, in the city of Montreal, where the Hotel Dieu 
Nunnery is located, and where the accused parties reside, 
were almost to an individual, unbelievers in any part of 
Maria Monk’s book. Soon after, it was announced in the 
Canada papers that this ex-nun was notoriously known in 
the city of Montreal, that she had never been within the 
nunnery, much less taken the veil, and that her mother and 
other members of her family were prepared to sustain this 
fact. Notwithstanding this, multitudes of those who had 
become enlisted in the Popish controversy, insisted upon an 
examination of the Convent by Protestants, as the only evi- 
dence which would be satisfactory. Meanwhile the autho- 
rities of the nunnery and the citizens of Montreal continued 
for some months to treat the publication with contempt, 
alleging their indignation against the witness by impeaching 
her character as base and infamous, some uathdavits of which 
were published. ‘The excitement of the public mind how- 
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ever continuing, especially in the United States, and it 
being judged at length advisable to do something to allay 
it; sometime in July last, more than six months having 
elapsed since the publication, a committee was raised in 
Montreal to examine the buildings occupied by the nunnery. 
The Rev. Mr. Curry, Rev. Mr. Perkins, Rev. Mr. Esson, 
and two laymen, performed this service, and the three 
former are well known as Protestant clergymen, only one 
of the five being a Catholic, and he a layman. Their pub- 
lished testimonials, contradicting in express terms the de- 
scription of the building and other important statements in 
Maria’s book, have been extensively published, and to many 
were fully satisfactory. Still the anti-popery press alleged, 
with seeming plausibility, that as the cloistered apartments 
were not visited by these gentlemen, their examination was 
not by any means conclusive. Soon after, a formal reply 
to the “ Awful Disclosures ” was published at Montreal, and 
has been sold in the United States, entitled * Awful Expo- 
sure of the atrocious plot,” &c., which, though written with 
too much bad temper, and Popish wrath, is nevertheless in 
the judgement of very many Protestants an ample refuta- 
tion of the book of Maria. It undoubtedly proves that she 
Was not a nun, and, by testimony which cannot be question- 
ed, brands her a notoriously bad character. It produces 
affidavits, which show where she was during a great part 
ot the time, when she claims to have been in the Hotel Dieu. 
Moreover it demonstrates that she was for several months 
an inmate of the Magdalen Asylum at Montreal, among 
other unfortunate females who were thought to be repentant. 
And it is here also shown that the celebrated Jane Ray, of 
whom Maria says so much, and others whom she names as 
nuns of the Hotei Dieu, were in that Asylum at the same 
time with herself, and that neither of them have been in the 
nunnery. The resemblance between the ceremonies of the 
Asylum, and those described by Maria, is a striking collat- 
eral proof that her seeming knowledge of conventual life, 
was derived from that institution, which was occasionally 
visited by priests and nuns. But she never saw there any 
nun of the Hotel Dieu, for these never leave the building 
under any circumstances, being prohibited by their vows. 
But neither the visit and inspectic n of the Committee be- 
fore mentioned, nor the volume published in reply to 
Maria’s book, have given satisfaction to the gentlemen who 
superintended the publication of the latter, nor to those who 
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controul the anti-Popery press, and a still farther examina- 
tion of the nunnery in question, was deemed desirable both 
by believers and unbelievers in the disclosures. Under 
these circumstances, for the sake of the public tranquillity, 
something more definite and conclusive was needed, to 
allay the popular excitement. It was therefore truly grati- 
fying to the Protestant community when it was announced, 
that Col. Wm. L. Stone, editor of the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser, who was on a visit to Montreal, had embraced 
the opportunity, with a few friends, to inspect every part of 
the nunnery, including the cloisters, which he was permitted 
to do through an order promptly issued at his request by 
the Bishop. The result of his thorough examination of the 
Hotel Dieu nunnery and all its secret recesses is now be- 
fore the public ina pamphlet of fifty-six pages, which we 
think is a full and entire refutation of every part and parcel 
of Maria’s book. 

That this estimate of Col. Stone’s pamphlet is that which 
truth and candour demands, we think is apparent from the 
following considerations: 

Ist. In the preface of the * Awful Disclosures,” we find 
the following sentence: viz. “ Wuoever shail explore the 
Hotel Dieu Nunnery at Montreal, will find unquestionable 
evidence that the descriptions of the interiour of that edifice, 
given in that book, were furnished by exe familiar with 
them ; for whatever alterations may be attempted, there are 
changes which no mason or carpenter can make and effect- 
ually conceal; and therefore there must be plentiful evidence 
in that institution of the truth of my description.” And 
again she adds, that if “impartial ladies and gentlemen do 
not find her description true, then she consents to be dis- 
carded as an impostor.” \t is true, in giving this consent 
she wishes to be permitted herself to accompany them ; but 
the examination made by such persons, is as perfectly satis- 
factory, without the endorsement of Maria, as it could be 
with it. And in the pamphlet of Col. Stone, it will be seen 
that he and his lady, John Frothingham, Esq., President of 
the City Bank, and a Mr. Sheppard, of Virginia, with his 
lady, all of whom are known to be Protestants, entered the 
Hotel Dieu, and by a thorough examination, have over- 
thrown Maria and her book, by the test proposed by herself. 
So far from finding “ unquestionable evidence” that she is 
“familiar” with that building, these five “ impartial ladies 
and gentlemen” were fully satisfied that she had never been 
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in that edifice, or it would have been impossible for her de- 
scription to be so far from the truth. 

2nd. Maria Monk appeals, with strong confidence, to 
the saintly sisters who occupied the nunnery with her, among 
whom is a certain Jane Ray, who indeed is the chief heroine 
of the “ Awful Disclosures.” She expresses great fears lest 
this Jane Ray shall have been murdered even before her 
“important testimony,” can be obtained. Now what are 
the facts? Jane Ray was never in the Hotel Dieu Nunnery 
in her life, and Col. Stone has ascertained that she was in 
the Magdalen Asylum at the same time with Maria Monk, 
thus proving that poor Maria has exposed her own locality 
to have been in the asylum, by the touching history of her 
sister nun, who never was a nun, named Jane Ray. It is 
plain from this fact, that Maria was just such a nun as Jane, 
that is they were both of them inmates in the asylum of 
Mr. Me. Donnel, which Maria has been wheedled into the 
notion, was the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, and that she and Jane 
were “sisters of charity.” This is confirmed by the fact, 
that the two Misses Fouquees and Miss Howard, whom she 
also names as in the nunnery, were in the asylum, and not 
in the Hotel Dieu. And it is now certain that poor Jane 
has not been murdered, so that her “ important testimony” 
may yet be forthcoming. 

3rd. As the book of Maria has given a description of the 
Hotel Dieu Nunnery, its ceremonies, its inmates, and a 
variety of circumstances, which were susceptible of investi- 
gation, Col. Stone and his friends have inspected the whole 
and found that no part or parcel of her testimony on these 
points is true, and they have had ocular and tangible evi- 
dence, such as leads him to say they “ could not be mistaken.” 
And although he has not proved or attempted to prove that 
the nuns and priests are immaculate, nor that they have not 
murdered their infants, nor butchered one another. vet he 
has proved that Maria Monk is not worthy of credit on any 
subject. For if she could not tell something about the in- 
ternal structure of a building in which she was confined so 
many years, surely no reliance can be placed either upon 
her veracity or her memory. 

4th. In his interview with Maria Monk and Frances 
Partridge, an account of which is given in the pamphlet, 
Col. Stone obtained from their several and joint confessions 
and testimony the most conclusive evidence that neither of 
them know any thing of the Hotel Dieu Nunnery, and they 
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are almost as ignorant of the size, location, and exteriour of 
that building as they are of its internal structure. The 
story of the white-washing process, which they affirm to 
have been resorted to in the cellars of the building, for the 
purposes of concealment, and which Col. Stone proves to be 
false, is enough of itself to authorize the strong language in 
which he has branded them with the character of liars and 
Impostors, 

But we forbear to pursue this disgusting topic and only 
regret to learn, that in the face of such testimony, there are 
still Christian men and Christian ministers, who are suth- 
ciently far gone in this mental hallucination, as not only to 
adhere to these wretches, but persist in the suicidal policy, 





into which such measures involve the cause of Protestant- 
ism, as well as their own character. Another volume of 
this their hopeful protege, Maria Monk, is forthcoming soon, 
and a prodigious eflort is to be made by still farther “ disclo- 
sures,” to sustain the charges of horrid crimes against that ill- 
fated nunnery of Montreal. Of the character of this new book 
we are unable to speak, but we suppose that it will chiefly 
be made up of the repetition and confirmation, of the bloody 


and infamous allegations in the former volume, against both 





priests and nuns, and we deprecate any increase in this kind 
of literature as a public calamity. 

Having thus frankly expressed our views, in relation to 
the present publications of this Anti-Popery crusade, we 
propose to conclude this paper, by suggesting for the consi- 
deration of wiser and better men, a “ more excellent way,’ 
to inculcate the truth of Protestantism and overthrow the 
errours and corruptions of Popery. And we do so with 
more confidence, since we suppose that it is now demon- 
strably proved, that the present leaders in this controversy 
are not the men, nor theirs the instrumentalities, which are 
adapted to the work. 

The errours, and corruptions of Romanism, however 
great and flagrant, are not more formidable antagonists. than 
the false religions against which Christianity had to contend, 
upon its first introduction by Christ and his apostles. And 
vet they did not form Anti-Judaism, or Anti-Gentileism, nor 
yet anti-sin societies, but acted upon the principle that truth 
was omnipotent against errour, and therefore “ preached 
Jesus and the resurrection,” as the all-suflicient moral en- 
cine for the conversion of the world. We find them it is 
true, bearing testimony against false teachers and false doc- 
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trine, but they employed no other weapon against errour, 
than the propagation of its opposite truth. Their exampie 
and their success are recorded for our instruction and imita- 
tion, but alas! how many of us at this day have become 
“wise above what is written.” 

In order to show that there is ample employment for Pro- 
testant Divines, and Christians, in counteracting Popery, and 
labouring to convert Roman Catholics from the errour of 
their ways, which is their paramount duty, we need only 
point to a few of the prominent errours of that system, 
which are radical and fundamental. Against these, there 
ought to be a strong, and decided testimony, from all who 
hold the truth of God distinctively, and by argument, facts 
and other forms of moral suasion, Protestants should be 
diligently employed in restoring our erring fellow men “ in 
the spirit of meekness.” And all such efforts, should upon 
their face bear the evidence that we feel nought but kindness 
and commiseration for their persons, while toward their 
errours we exhibit firm and unyielding opposition. As an 
eminent example of this temper and spirit in this very con- 
troversy, we would refer the reader to the “Thoughts on 
Popery,” by the Rev. Wm. Nevins of Baltimore, a volume 
which, if the Roman Catholics could be persuaded and per- 
mitted to read, would do more to enlighten and save them, 
than will be etlected by anti-popery efforts such as we are 
deploring, though they be protracted for a century. 

The first capital crime, of Popery and one of which it 
ran be readily convicted, by the testimony of their highest 
ecclesiastical authority, is that of prohibiting the circulation 
f “the Holy Bible without note or comment.” The fact 
that they do this is of itself an evidence of their being ene- 
mies to the “truth of God ;’—and their plea of justification 
that the Revelation which Divine wisdom has bestowed, is 
insuilicient as a rule of faith and practice, without the su- 
veradded perversions of the Fathers, and the interpretation 
of the priesthood, while it sustains the truth of the allega- 
ton, is itself conclusive proof, that they are rejectors of 
Christ, and contemners of His authority. 

Another of the devices of Satan of which Popery is 
cuilty, is the cli uum to Infallibility, whether it be redicated of 
the P ope, or of the Pope and Cardinals, or of a council of 
Holy Fathers, or 8f the Church ; and in either case, it is only 
a ditlerent modification of a “refuge of lies.” In exposing 
this false dogma, as well as the ludicrous pretences by which 

Vou. Ul. 83 
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they attempt to support it, we will find a potent weapon of 
assault upon the system and its votaries. 

But it were needless to dwell upon the multiplied alle- 
gations of false doctrine which may be proven against “ the 
infallible church.” It will be sufficient for our purpose 
to enumerate a few of the most prominent. We repeat it 
then, that Popery may not only be accused but convicted in 
the face of heaven and earth of the following among other 
crimes, viz. Ist, The most heinous and flagrant idolatry ;— 
2d, the rejection, prohibition and alteration of the Holy 
Scriptures ;—3d, the assumption of the authority and power 
to forgive sins, out of which has grown the stupendous 
frauds and impostures of auricular confession, absolution 
and indulgences ;—4th, the unscriptural! and absurd doctrine 
of Purgatory, by which craft the priesthood have their 
gains, and out of which dogma fabricated for the purpose, 
their millions of infatuated victims are robbed of their hard 
earnings while living, and their property when dead. 5th, 
Their system of penances, which they have impiously in- 
vented and decreed in lieu of that evangelical repentance, 
which the gospel of God commands. 6th, Their vows of 
celibacy for male and female ecclesiastics, “ forbidding to 
marry,’ which in the Scriptures is declared to be a“ doc- 
trine of devils,” and from which there is reason to appre- 
hend the most shameful licentiousness and hypocrisy. 7th, 
The intolerance of their anathemas against al! those who 
refuse to acknowledge their spiritual supremacy, by de- 
nouncing them as heretics; and dooming all to perdition, of 
which they claim to have the keys, who die without the pale 
of Holy Mother church. And lastly their doctrine of the 
mass, their prayers to saints, their blasphemies in canonizing 
Mary the mother of God, their horrible heresy of transub- 
stantiation, their image worship, their holy water, their sac- 
rifices for the dead, their mysticism, their holy unction, their 
relics, their miracle working, and the numberless mummer- 
ies, of which unimpeachable history has convicted them, 

may be added to the catalogues of corruption and errours, of 
which the Roman Catholic church ad condemned, by tes- 


timony which can neither be refuted nor gainsayed. 

Such is Popery, the grand enemy of the truth of God, 
and the happiness ‘of man. And shall Protestants proclaim 
their need for any specific instances of individual delin- 
quency or crime, to convict such a system of rottenness ’ 
Are we to make war upon a single nunnery, because licen- 
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tiousness and murder, may have been there the fruits of the 
vows of celibacy, when we can show that those vows are 
themselves in violation of the laws of nature and in contra- 
vention of the laws of God? Shall we be taught to lay 
aside the Bible, the “word of God,” the “sword of the 
Spirit,” and instead of this mighty weapon, shall we take 
in our right hand, the * Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk,” 
wherewith to “make war upon the beast?” Is the gospel 
insufficient, almighty though it is, to pull down this strong 
hold of Satan? Or do we despair of the cause of Protes- 
tantism, when assailed by the idolatry, arrogance, blasphemy, 
falsehood, hypocrisy, and imposture, which Popery employs, 
because in addition to * the whole armour of God,” we have 
not the * Protestant Vindicator,” the * Downfall of Babylon,” 
“ Rosamond Culbertson,” or the “ authentic edition of 
Maria Monk?” Alas! if the friends of truth and Protes- 
tantism, are in need of such weapons, it would indicate that 
they shrink from the combat with “ Anti-Christ personified,” 
and are already quailing before the “hosts of the Philis- 
tines.” 

It has always been to us matter of amazement, how any 
Protestant Christian, can for a moment have his equanimity 
disturbed, by apprehensions of the ultimate triumphs of 
Popery. It betrays in our estimation, either the most deplo- 

rable ignorance of the corruptions of the system of Roman- 
ism, or what is little less to be lamented, the most feeble 
faith and imperfect knowledge of the resources and instru- 
mentalities of Christianity. Popery as a system of relig- 
ion has in it the seeds of its own dissolution, in the stupen- 
dous falsehoods on which it is erected. The infallible testi- 
mony of inspiration, has prophetically written its character, 
its history, and its doom, and the overthrow of the Pope and 
his myrmidons, is as certain and will be as entire, as the 
foretold and fulfilled destruction of Jerusalem. No Protes- 
tant Christian with the Bible in his hand, need falter in his 
faith, especially when the signs of the times are so ominous 
of victory to the cause of truth. 

sut we are free to declare, that if Protestant Christian- 
itv, founded as it is upon the Rock of Ages, and sustained 
by the Divine benediction and the Divine promises, can be 
defeated by a system of intellectual imbecility and moral 
deformity, such as we have seen Popery to be, then is it not 
worth preserving. If Romanism can drive the ploughshare 
of ruin through the fair fields of virtue and religion which 
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Protestantism has planted and cultivated in this and other 
lands, then will be exhibited, what the history of the church 
and the world has never recorded, and what was never 
witnessed either by earth or heaven. Our venerable maxim 
that “truth is mighty and will prevail,” must be reversed, 
when errour, foul and unnatural, as ever pollute “d the mind 
and heart of man, can supplant the Divinely imparted evi- 
dence, which accompanies the truth of God. Need we to 
be reminded that “God governs the world,” and that = 
“gates of hell” can never prevail against the church 
Christ, though all its floods were let loose in one fiery de og 
The fact that Protestants, whose faith is firmly estab- 
lished as the pillars of Heaven, should unwisely resort to 
such contemptible skirmishing in a contest with Popery, 
argues the weakness of their cause, if it did not obviously 
arise from perverted views of policy and duty. We have 
enough of arguments drawn from reason and revelation to 
do battle against Romanism, without stopping to inquire 
into the chastity of priests, the virtue of nuns, or the morals 
of converts. “ We are doing a great work and cannot come 


down” should be the only answer of Protestants to any of 


the artifices of the Papacy to draw us into controversy on 
subjects of debatable character, and in relation to which 
the onus probandi is adroitly thrown upon us. We care 
not if all the nunneries in the land are the very personifica- 
tion of the “holy of holies” so far as the morals of the 
inmates are concerned ; nor does it at all concern us, if all the 
priests and nuns are immaculate. Still even admitting all 
this, which is by no means true, nevertheless we are pre- 
pared to show, that the whole fabric of Popery is founded 
in imposture. Let it not be imagined then for a moment, 
that for the refutation of Romanism, we need to be put to 
the proof of the crimes of the “ ghostly fathers,” or “ holy 
sisters,” who inhabit the Hotel Dieu. And yet we are 
pained to confess that such is the false position in which the 
present aspect of the controversy has placed the great and 
glorious cause of Protestantism, which these ultras and fa- 
natics seem to have taken under their exclusive protection. 

It is enough to accuse Popery of what no man dare 
deny, nor need we urge a single charge against that colossal 
monument of crime, which any of its votaries would have 
the eflrontery to gainsay. The single fact that the celibacy 
of the priests is taught, and enforced is a damning proof of 
heir rebellion against the authority of God, and this alone 
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demonstrates that the system is that of “ Anti-Christ.” That 
the nuns are required to take the vows of perpetual virgin- 
ity, is another and similar transgression of the laws of na- 
ture and of God, and neither of these allegations against 
Romanism can be gainsayed, for both are avowed, and vin- 
dicated as intrinsic features of the system. Now, with only 
the Bible in our hands, we may go forth against this single 
abomination, and having proven the doctrine of * forbidding 
to marry” to be the “ doctrine of devils” on the authority of 
inspiration; it would be easy to prove by the same testimony 
that so far from such vow of celibacy being binding in the 
sight of God, either upon priests or nuns, that if they rigidly 
observe it to the end of their lives, they are by that act 
guilty of grievous transgression and “ mortal sin.” For it 
is true in the morals of the Bible that “a bad promise is 
better broken than kept,” for the sin is notin breaking a bad 
promise but in having made it, and in breaking it alone, can 
we bring forth “fruits meet for repentance.” Hence the 
immediate lawful marriage of all the priests and nuns, not- 
withstanding their sacerdotal vow, and all the solemn sanc- 
tions with which it was imposed, is the dictate of policy and 
duty, the suggestion both of reason and religion. 

To illustrate this position, suppose a combination of 
Atheists, the disciples of Fanny Wright, were to impose 
upon their male and female votaries, a solemn vow, with all 
the sanctions of an extra-judicial oath, that they would cast 
their children as soon as born upon the state, and abandon 
them to the care of the community, according to the creed 
and morals of that peripatetic philosopher. Now suppose 
the attempt to perform this vow by every mother, was re- 
sisted by the deep voice of nature, and the maternal heart, 
instinctively revolted against this unnatural deed. Who 
would not here recognize the truth, that parental affection is 
implanted by the Creator in the fundamental laws of the 
physical and intellectual being. And yet the conjugal, as 
well as the maternal relation, are both ordained of God, and 
that system of religion which interferes with either, is ipso 


facto false. 


But we forbear to pursue this subject, although the most 
prominent characteristics of Romanism, are equally vulner- 
able to the assaults of the Bible and common sense. Hence 
we deprecate the present aspect of the controversy, because 
the strong and impregnable fortresses of truth are aban- 
foned by the Protestant army, and a kind of running fig! 
coned by the Frotestant army, and a kind of running fight 
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is kept up, not against Popery, but against Father Phelan, 
and the Hotel Dieu. While at the same time the “ mighty 
weapons” furnished by the armoury of Heaven are suffered 
to rust, Bible truth, and Bible arguments, are laid aside, and 
instead of preaching “ Christ crucified,” Protestant ministers 
and Christians are employed in crying through the land, the 
precious name of Maria Monk! Shame on such Protest- 
ants, they dishonour the cause of truth, and essentially sub- 
serve the cause of Popery, and what is still worse, they 
betray the ark of the Lord, and the cause of Christianity 
itself into the hands of itsenemies. Nay more, they basely 
pander to the depraved appetite for scandal, which is in- 
creased and perpetuated by “what it feeds on.” 

Finally, if there were no other objection to the cha- 
racter of the present war waging against Romanism, an all- 
sufficient one is found in the indiscriminate manner in which 
Papists are denounced, as though it were impossible for any 
man to be saved, within the pale of that church, however 
he may be blinded by ignorance, bound by prejudice, or 
enslaved by superstition and priestcraft. Such intolerance, 
is neither consistent with Protestantism nor Christianity, for 
the creed of both concedes that in every nation and in every 
church, “ he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is 
accepted of Him.” We cannot envy, either the candour, or 
the charity of that man, who does not believe that there have 
been, and are now such, who wear the chains of the Papacy, 
and are nevertheless “ accepted of God,” who judgeth righte- 
ously, “ according to that which a man hath, and not accord- 
ing to that which he hath not.” That there have been 
eminently holy men, who have lived and died in the Roman 

Catholic Church, cannot be questioned without denying the 
unimpeac hable evidences which historv has recorded. Some 
of their names, are rendered impe srishable by their deeds of 
piety and lives of usefulness; nor is it manly or honest to 
withhold or conceal this concession. which truth al candour 
demand. They lived and died nevertheless in grievous 
errour, and were themselves the dupes of imposture, but of 
their salvation we have no authority to doubt, if they “ feared 
God and worked righteousness,” and of this in the case of 
many, we have strong evidence. 

The like want of discrimination is perceptib le in repro- 
bating all the doctrines of Romanism, for many of these as 
taught in their standard writings, will be found to be, on im- 
portant and cardinal points, strictly orthodox and scriptural. 
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The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, the unity of the God head, 
the essential Divinity of Christ, and the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, will all be found in the creed of Romanism. 

But while all these great and essential truths, are main- 
tained and defended, and common justice demands that all 
this should be frankly admitted, yet these sound and whole- 
some truths are corrupted, and most inconsistently mingled 
with errour, mysticism, and imposture, by which their glory 
is obscured, and their practical influence for the most part 
annihilated. Nay more, the truth of God, is adulterated by 
additions and emendations, by the Roman Catholic church, 
until the simplicity, purity, and spirituality of Christianity 
is lost, amidst a multitude of unauthorized dogmas, ceremo- 
nies and unmeaning mummeries. While Popery professes 
to hold the true doctrines of the gospel, many of which are 
not only stated, but ably defended, by her standard writers, 
yet her guilt consists in the fact, that she “ holds the truth 
in unrighteousness,” as she not only teaches the truth, but a 
vast amount more than the truth! And what does it avail 
her, supposing she held every doctrine of Christianity, while 
at the same time she “ teaches for doctrine the commandments 
of men,” by which the former are nullified. So far from the 
truths she holds being urged in her vindication under such 
circumstances, her orthodoxy in these respects only in- 
creases her power of mischief, and renders her a more 
dangerous and formidable foe to Christianity. ‘This sem- 
blance of the true faith, which her “ articles of religion ” 
exhibit, while united to other articles which are utterly at 
variance with the former, is the secret of her power and in- 
fluence, since it serves to clothe errour in the habiliments of 
truth. And in the opposition to Romanism, to which Pro- 
testants by their duty to the cause of truth are imperiously 
bound, it is of vast importance that they should make a just 
discrimination in their censures, “ separating between the 
precious and the vile,” both in relation to the doctrines of 
Popery, as well as towards the deluded victims of her im- 
postures, 

Let us never forget that the cause of Protestantism and 
of Christianity are identical, and that the successes of the 
former are but the victories of the latter. And surely if we 
form this estimate of the nature of our position, we may 
banish all those morbid fears, which craven spirits are wont 
to indulge, in relation to the issue of our contest with 
Popery. Ours is a “ strong tower,” a “kingdom which the 
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God of heaven has set up,” and which “shall never be 
moved.” The “church of Christ,” has “her foundation in 


the holy mountains.” Ours is a strong city with “a wall of 


fire round about, and the glory in the midst.” 

As our cause is thus secure, and our ultimate triumph 
certain, let Christian ministers beware lest they delay the 
period of our victory, by expending their strength for 
nought, or at least waste their energies upon warring upon 
the mere borders of the enemy’s camp. Especially should 
such take heed, lest the employment of any species of * car- 
nal weapons,” should expose us to the curse inflicted upon 
those who brought “strange fire to the altar of God,” or 
“ touched the ark with unhallowed hands.” 

Popery is to be attacked, not in her out-works, but in 
her strong-holds, and with the “mighty weapons” of the 
gospel of God, we may at once make the assault upon the 
heart of her encampment. And to do this etlectually let 


the Bible Society make the charge, and into the hand of 


every Roman Catholic upon the earth, who can read its 
sacred pages, let a copy of this “ sword of the spirit” be 


placed, and let those who cannot read have its lessons of 


heavenly wisdom repeated in their ears, by those whom 
the “love of Christ constrains ” to feel for the souls of their 
fellow-men. Let Protestant Sabbath Schools gather the 
children of the poor into those nurseries of the church, 
— by kindness and love their ears and their hearts may 
be opened to “the truth as itis in Jesus.” Let missionaries 
of the cross be multiplied and sent forth until their numbers 
shall exceed the whole army of Jesuits, monks, friars and 
nuns, Whom Pope Pius employs throughout his vast do- 
mains. And let the whole Christian Church come up to 
the work of evangelizing the world, and by their prayers, 
exertions and liberality, let them prove that their zeal for 
the truth is equal to that of Romanists for their sect. Then 
within the walls of the Eternal city, other Pauls shall “ pro- 
claim the unsearchable riches of Christ,” and a “ nation shall 
be born in a day.” Then will it soon be heard, even from 
the strongholds of Romanism, that our Messiah is * bringing 
his sons from afar and his daughters from the ends of the 
earth.” ‘Then will Protestant Christianity raise her song of 
triumphant victory, while the thunders of the Vatican will 
be silenced amidst the echo of the ¢ ry which shall go up 
into the heavens from every nation, kindred, tongue and 
people, Hallelujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! 
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